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Racist police, racist J 


IVE RACIST KILLERS still walk 

free on the streets of south-east 

London nearly six years after they 
murdered Stephen Lawrence. The rea- 
son? The sheer incompetence and “insti- 
tutional racism” of the Metropolitan 
Police. 

The phrase is not ours, but Sir 
William Macpherson’s. A retired High 
Court judge with impeccable establish- 
ment credentials, Macpherson authored 
a 700-page report, based on the inquiry 
into Stephen’s death. 

It catalogues the details of the cold- 
blooded killing and the wilfully botched 
police investigation. The report reveals 
the callous treatment meted out by offi- 
cers to Stephen’s family and friends, 
compounding their grief and fuelling 
their sense of injustice. 
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But Macpherson also gave the police 
a get-out clause, suggesting that offi- 
cers’ racist actions were somehow 
“unwitting”. Police Commissioner Paul 
Condon and Home Secretary Jack Straw 
have seized on this to deflect blame from 
the force. But the facts exposed by the 
Lawrence inquiry speak far more pow- 
erfully than Macpherson’s conclusions. 

These show that Stephen Lawrence 
and other victims of racist killers have 
also been victims of a police force that 
is systematically racist. There is noth- 
ing unwitting about police racism. It 
is a conscious policy of an organisa- 
tion that stands in the first line of 
defence for a British state that remains 
racist to its core. And black people die 
as a result. 

Look at the facts. 
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@ The police let Stephen die. 

PCs Bethel and Gleason refused to 
assist Stephen as he lay bleeding to 
death. Bethel had First Aid training, yet 
a medical kit remained locked in their 
vehicle. Helen Avery, a 14-year-old 
passer-by, seeing no attempt to stem 
the flow of blood from Stephen’s chest, 
offered assistance. The police declined 
her offer. As Doreen Lawrence said, 
“They didn’t want to dirty their hands 
with a black man’s blood.” 

@ The police harassed the victims. 
Stephen’s friend Duwayne Brooks wit- 
nessed the murder and gave Bethel, 
Gleason and Inspector Groves descrip- 
tions of the assailants. But the cops 
asked if Duwayne was armed, implying 
he had started a fight. Bethel’s excuse 
for ignoring Duwayne’s evidence? “He 








hated my guts.” 

In May 1993 Duwayne was arrested 
for criminal damage and violent assault 
at an anti-fascist march in Welling. 
Despite the judge advising the Crown 
Prosecution Service (CPS) to drop the 
case, the CPS — who had dropped the 
prosecution against Stephen’s murder- 
ers — persisted. The judge accused the 
CPS of abusing the process of the court. 

In 1996 during the family’s private 
prosecution, the police assigned “Offi- 
cer XX” —a drinking buddy of Clifford 
Norris, father of one of the accused 
and a notorious gangland leader — to 
guard Duwayne. 

@ The police let the killers go. 
The police now admit that they had 
enough information to arrest the killers 
in the first 24 hours. They did not. 
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Time and again the police “lost” cru- 
cial papers : descriptions of the killers, 
house-to-house search records, crime 
scene and interview notes. The cops failed 
to follow up key witnesses, including 
“Tames Grant”, who named the Acourt 
brothers as the murderers within 24 
hours of the killing. Instead, evidence 
handed in by Doreen Lawrence was 
screwed up in front of her, and Duwayne 
Brooks’ identifications discredited. 

The Macpherson report makes a 
damning indictment, yet lets the Met 
off the hook. Still no officers have 
been disciplined. We say: 

@ Sack Paul Condon! 

@ Sack all police officers and CPS 
officials guilty of racist discrimination 
or abuse, corruption or collusion! 
Now turn to page three 
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New Labour ministers and 
council leaders have repeatedly 
claimed that the new Best Value 
regime for local authorities is 
not a cloak for further cuts in 
jobs and services. On 24 
February Labour-controlied 
Camden Council’s Leisure 
Committee voted to close three 
branch libraries. At the same 
Committee agreed to snatch £3 
an hour from the wages and 
benefits paid to homecare 


workers employed by the Social 


Services Department. How were 





of Turkish and Kurdish people 


who have “disappeared” atthe 
' hands of the Turkish state have 
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COLLEGES 





| had got some of the lecturers to lock the 


doors and take their keys, so students 
couldn't work. 
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News from the class struggle in Britain 


Richard: There was a core of about 
10, who slept in. But the meetings 
attracted over 100. 


WP: Were new people invoived? 
Fred: There were still people from 





Students successful - 
in fight against cuts 





these decisions justified? By 

the application of Best Value Over 100 students at the University of are moving to the new Docklands _pationin May [when UEL students took _ be like, whether there will be enough 

criteria! | East London (UEL) won a startling campus, we were going to be allocated over the main block for 16 days to facilities, enough space. 

Fe eas victory last month. After years of cut- _ \ess space and they weren’t willing to fight £2.4 million cuts] to talk to the Richard: I’m also standing for Pres- 
backs, Arts and Design students said _ carry out essential repairs to the Green- _ staff. Asaresult, the lecturersandtech- ident of the union. The NUS is run by 

Reverend Jerry Falwell has enough is enough and occupied gate site in the meantime. We wanted nicians came into the occupation. _ the Labour Party and they’re not will- 

given the world a new gay icon. | Greengate House in Plaistow. Six days more space allocated to us at the Dock- Students who were concerned about __ ing to fight the government over tuition 

The purple-coated, handbag- later, college management conceded lands, and part-time contracts tobe their studies could then join in more _ fees. All the demos they've called have 

toting teletubby, Tinky Winky, to all the students’ demands! turned into full-time ones. confidently. We were solid right across been forced from below. The money is 

has been exposed by the In stark contrast to the National Richard: We had about 20 demands __ the board. We also decorated Greengate there, but we have to fight for it. 

founder of the self-styled | Union of Students’ (NUS) official lead-in all. Like, we wanted them to dis- House: one banner read, “Solidarity with 

“Moral Majority” as part of a ership, the fighting example ofthe UEL _ solve an assessment which was going the Underground strike”. ; TE | T 

- sinister conspiracy by radicals students shows that direct action can towards our final marks — it was a crap Estelle: On the Tuesday we decided | occu PATION AT 

in the media to undermine -win.Workers Power spoketofour assessment. Some of our demands are _ to march to the meeting. By the end GOLDSMITH’ S 

Anglo-American family values. of the students involved, Fred, Steve, _ still not resolved, but they gave in on about 150 were on the demo — which | ie ne | 

The clincher for Falwell was Estelle and Richard. the important ones: more staff, better was illegal. A striking nurse from UCLH Students at Goldsmith’s College, 

Tinky Winky’s triangie-shaped contracts and £11,500 of equipment. and an RMT member, Steve Hedley, south-east London, went into 

antenna. So who will the right- WP: How did the occupation | spoke. occupation on 26 February, after 

wing, bible basher out next? begin? WP: How many students were Steve: When we got there they want- the authorities expelled eight 

Perhaps Tinkerbell was the first Fred: It started on the afternoon of involved? ed the delegates to goinbutwedemand- students for non-payment of 

lipstick lesbian. | Thursday 11 February. First of all we Steve: On the first day, about 40 of ed management come out! They came tuition fees. 

et cd escapees tried to get all the staff and security us were there. Because a lot of the stu- out with a memo giving us all our The non-payment campaign 

— | out of the building. We wanted to stay _ dents are part-time, people hadn't heard demands, but reserving the rightto was effective at the college so 
Since March 1995 the relatives in and continue working. Management about it. It got bigger. act as they did. the management imposed first a 


50 per cent and then a 75 per 
cent surcharge on the students 
refusing to pay. But this failed 


staged sit-down protests every It took us a while. The lecturers stood the May occupation but there were also to break the campaign so the 
Saturday outside the gates of outside and tried to get union advice. WP: What was your strategy? new people on these courses. Itwasnot expulsions were ordered. 
an istanbul school. The | One of them came in and asked what Fred: On Friday we divided into as widespread as May. Like Oxford, this is a clear 
demonstrators, mainly women, | our demands were. sections: banner-making, leaflet writ- example of how unjust Labour's 
have become known as the WP: What were your demands? ing, getting in touch with the press.A WP: Have you got any follow up new pay-to-study system is. It Is 
“Saturday Mothers”. Starting Estelle: Better photographic facili- delegation was sent to talk to manage- planned to build on the success? an attack on the right to 
last August the police have ties, more studio space and access to menton Friday afternoon. They got Richard: We’re going to callabig education itself. 
subjected them to increasingly computers,mrinters —about eleven promises on three of our demands and meeting in Barking [the main site]. As we go to press the 
brutal attacks, blocking the grand’s worth of equipment we need. were told to come back on Tuesday for Fred: The Autonomous UEL—which occupation at Goldsmith’s admin 
vigils, detaining protesters and Some staff contracts hadn’t been further discussions. we set up last May —will always be there. centre at New Cross is in full 
savagely beating elderly women renewed and they were getting techni- Richard: We also got some lectur- _It’s just a case of waiting for the Dock- swing. All students should 
and young children. cians to take classes. Also, because we ers who had supported our last occu- _ lands. Soit depends what conditions will support it. 
Two events in London this | 
month will highlight support for TITS —“( ws 
their struggie. A Trafalgar : 
Square rally on Saturday 6 } 
~ March at 4.00pm coincides with = — | i: _ a 
= |(BUilding Worker WINS VI 
while Haringey Trades Union | : 
Council (TUC) has called a 
march the following Saturday. ica fH | | | 
Assemble 1.00pm at Turnpike | : | | | 
Lane tube. For further details 
contact Haringey TUC on 0181 
_ 442 0090. 


tion industry activists, founded by Brian, has recent- 
ly joined forces with two other rank and file initiatives 
in the building trades. Activists around the successful 
Jubilee Line Extension strike of November 1998 and 
the Joint Sites Committee, which produces the bul- 
letin, Builders’ Crack, are now meeting regularly in 
central London to forge rank and file links across 
unions. 

The new organisation, “Builders United”, meets at 


Though he enjoyed the benefit of the legal exper- 
tise of the “left-wing” solicitor Louise Christian, Hehir 
has now made a humiliating climbdown — withdraw- 
ing his High Court lawsuit. 

As Brian notes in a letter to Workers Power this is 
not just a personal victory but a blow “for free 
speech and workers’ democracy”. He goes on to thank 
us for “sterling political support given to the campaign 
mounted in my defence and that of the principles at 


BRIAN HIGGINS, a long-time thorn in the side of 
both construction industry bosses and union 
bureaucrats, has scored a victory in his bitter battle 
. | with UCATT (the builders’ union) full-time official, 
| | Dominic Hehir. 

In 1996 Hehir had scurried to the bosses’ courts, 
accusing Brian of libel in connection with letters 
and articles he had written attacking Hehir’s record 
around the sacking by Southwark Council of shop 
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MACPHERSON REPORT 


Tories’ fake outrage about witness safety 


| LESS THAN a day after the publication 


trial tribunal. 






of the Macpherson report Jack Straw 


suspended the distribution of its sec- 


ond volume. This book of appendices 
includes evidence that the police man- 


| aged not to lose during the course of 


the original investigation into Stephen 


The militant Building Worker Group of construc- 


who had supplied evidence against 
Stephen’s killers. Front-page stories 
appeared of witnesses being placed 
under police guard and of a family 
fleeing Eltham in fear of a revenge 
attack. 

The Tories denounced the apparent 


ing his black deputy, Paul Boateng, to 


soak up the criticism from the Tories. 
Boateng dutifully pointed the finger of 
blame at the Macpherson panel, say- 
ing that it had not been the Home 
Office’s responsibility to censor any of 
the report. 

Macpherson has played along with 


steward John Jones. Hehir not only refused to back stake.” 7.00pm on the second Thursday of each month at 
| unofficial action by Jones’ workmates in Southwark, We welcome this victory for a rank and file mili- the Cock Tavern in Phoenix Road, London NW] (near- 
but refused to represent him at a subsequent indus- tant overa bureaucrat. est tubes: Euston and King’s Cross). We urge all con- 


struction industry militants in London to attend. 





police sergeant told suspect Gary Dob- 
son when he was first questioned on 7 
May 1993. 

The storm over the publication of 
these names and addresses is a media- 
manufactured tempest. The Tories have 
eagerly seized on it not out of concern 


Fightback 9-5 | Lawrence’s murder and the subse- incompetence of the Home Office and _ this line. In fact, however, the names _for anyone’s safety but in order to shift 
Debate 6 | quent probe by the Kent constabulary. were baying in the Commons for Jack _ andaddresses of the witnesses published _ attention away from the damning sub- 
Marxism: The Basics 7 The media professed shock that the  Straw’s resignation. Straw, meanwhile, in the appendices were already known stance of the Macpherson report. For 
international 811 | appendices featured four pages of com-- ‘had conveniently taken off foralong to Stephen’s killers. They had known — years they refused the Lawrences’ 
Theory & Practice 12-15 | puter logs with the names andaddréss- weekend in the south of France, leav- much of the information long before request for a public inquiry and they are 
Where We Stand 46 | es of individuals from the Eltham area last year’s Lawrence inquiry. How? A _ still busily covering up for police racism. 
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_ Jeremy Dewar asks what will change after the Lawrence inquiry 


Can the racist poli 





force be reformed? 


HE LAWRENCE inquiry and the 
Macpherson report do represent 
EZ a defining moment in British 
government policy on race relations. 

With remarkable hypocrisy, even the 
Tories joined the chorus of hand- 
wringers apologising for past abuses and 
pledging future reforms. William Hague 
told Parliament: “We must commit our- 
selves to building a nation in which every 
citizen, regardless of colour and creed, 
is treated with justice and respect.” 





This came from the leader of a> 


party which, in government, had out- 
lawed any serious examination of 
black people’s historical role in the 
school curriculum. The Tories presided 
over a massive rise in unemployment 
among blacks and the intensified crim- 
inalisation of black youth. The Tory years 
also saw a sharp rise in the number of 
black children permanently excluded 
from schools. The Thatcherite grandee 
Norman Tebbit demanded black and 
Asian Britons had to cheer for England's 
cricket team before they could claim any 
rights here. 

And of course Michael Howard 
blocked any independent inquiry into 
_ the Stephen Lawrence killing because 

the Tories wanted to cover up the 
Met’s brazen racism in this case as 1n so 
many others. 

The Labour government, with 
significant sections of the British rul- 
ing class in agreement, wants to rede- 
fine British identity to include the major- 
ity of the African-Caribbean and Asian 
communities already in the UK. 

But before anti-racists start rejoic- 
ing, the limit of the intended reforms is 
apparent in Hague’s use of the word “cit- 
izen”. For while Jack Straw was claim- 
ing his eyes had been opened to “what 
it is like to be black or Asian in Britain 
today”, his Home Office civil servants 
were busily drafting the racist Asylum 
and Immigration Bill. 

This legislation strips all refugees of 
any benefit rights and threatens their 
forcible dispersal to segregated hostel 
accommodation around the country. 
It eliminates the right of appeal against 
refusal of asylum and seeks to put thou- 


sands on the fast track to deportation. 
The same newspapers which applaud 
the “dignified” campaign of Neville and 
Doreen Lawrence run vicious scare sto- 
ries about “bogus” asylum-seekers 
taking the British tax-payer for a ride. 

The British establishment has found 
that the rigid and systematic exclusion 
of the six to seven per cent of the pop- 
ulation who are black or Asian is dys- 


functional for capitalism. They are © 


saying: “Some of these people are ours 
— but no more ethnic minorities!” 
Romas fleeing persecution in the Czech 
Republic, Kosovars and Africans from 
the war-torn regions of their conti- 
nent will not be included in Straw’s new 
definition of British. 

But will the Macpherson report actu- 
ally herald a new relationship between 
the British police and the existing black 
communities? 

After repeatedly denying the charge 
that his force was “institutionally racist” 
the Metropolitan Police Commissioner, 
Paul Condon, has suddenly seized on 
Macpherson’s definition of “institutional 
racism” amounting to “discrimination 
through unwitting prejudice, ignorance, 
thoughtlessness and racist stereotyp- 
ing”. John Newring, president of the 
Association of Chief Police Officers 
(ACPO), has fed this to shift the blame 
for police racism: 

“The report has emphasised that the 
issue of racism is one for society as a 


whole and other agencies such as hous- 


ing and education. Police forces have 
200,000 staff, all with roots in a wider 
society that is itself often racist.” 

Both Jack Straw and Paul Boateng, 
the Government’s only black minister, 
have also deployed the Macpherson def- 
inition of institutional racism to deflect 
criticism from Condon and reject calls 
for his sacking. In particular, they seize 
on the word “unwitting”. After all, they 
argue, how can officers be held respon- 
sible when they were ignorant of their 
racist practices and their consequences? 

In this view the police merely reflect 
the flawed society they serve. This wil- 
fully ignores the specific, powerful 
role the police play at the very heart of 


a repressive apparatus. The police are 
not passive recipients of racist values; 
they act on them in their daily jobs, often 
with the utmost brutality. 

Wayne Douglas, Ibrahima Sey and 
Shije Lapite were all “unlawfully killed” 
in police custody, yet no officer has faced 
criminal charges or even suspension 
from the force. Who else in society can 
walk away from murder? 

More than 10 per cent of black 
Britons have been stopped and searched 


with the downtrodden. Racism, of 
course, forms a key part of that culture. 
But it also embodies institutional sex- 
ism, homophobia and, fundamentally, 
fear and loathing of an effectively organ- 
ised working class. 

The case of Stephen Lawrence has 
gained huge significance primarily 
because of his parents’ courage and 
tenacity. 

But to the white middle class 
Stephen’s case could be embraced 


Revolutionary socialists warn 
in advance that the police 
cannot be made accountable 
to the people as a whole 


by the police — five times the national 
average. Michael Menson was set alight 
by racists, but the police labelled his 
death a suicide. Ricky Reel was mur- 
dered, but police claimed his death 
was an accident. 

As Doreen Lawrence said: “What I 
see is that black people are still dying on 
the streets and in the back of police vans. 
To me institutional racism is so 
ingrained and it is hard to see how it will 
be eradicated out of the police force.” 

The police defence of their conduct 
speaks volumes. They say that since there 
are disproportionately more black peo- 
ple among those excluded from school, 
the unemployed and the poor — the 
police’s everyday targets — then blacks 
are bound to be over-represented in 
the figures for arrests and searches. 

Under capitalism, the police keep 
order. That order is one of huge inequal- 
ities, where the power and wealth of a 
tiny minority is protected against the 
vast majority. When, inevitably, the 
exploited and oppressed fight back, they 
confront an increasingly well-armed 
police force, steeped in a culture that 
immunises them from any empathy 


safely in a way that, for example, Wayne 
Douglas’ death in police custody could 
not. They saw Stephen as the son of a 
“respectable” family with aspirations of 
upward mobility for their son through 
the education system. As the BBC’s 
Charles Wheeler pointed out, white 
“middle England” could identify with 
the Lawrences’ plight. 

That’s why the Daily Mail accepted 
Stephen as “one of us” and why the 
Lawrence inquiry provided the impetus 
to pursue a series of reforms. Just as the 
US ruling class in the 1960s used the 
aftermath of major black uprisings in 
the inner cities to set about integrating 
a section of the black community, so the 
British ruling class are using the case 
of Stephen Lawrence to achieve a sim- 
ilar objective. 

The truth is, however, that Stephen 
died, as Doreen and Neville never tire of 
explaining, because he was black. And 
justice has been denied to him because 
he was black. In other words, the issue 
is not their “respectability” but British 
society’s racism. The reforms pro- 
posed cannot get rid of this. 

Under capitalism it is inevitable that 
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most black and Asian youth will still 
be dumped in the worst-funded and 
worst-resourced schools, because they 
live in deprived areas. Black youth will 
still be harassed by the police. 

New Labour are trying to reform the 
police and redefine racism because of 
the widespread distrust of the police and 
alienation of the black and Asian pop- 
ulation — whose younger generations 
were born in Britain and expect equal 
rights. Many blacks and white anti- 
racists will be sceptical of the Govern- 
ment’s motives and sincerity, but will 
be willing to give the reform programme 
a go. 

But recent US experience illustrates 
that Blair and Straw are pursuing con- 
tradictory policies. Both men champi- 
on notions of “zero tolerance” policing 
alongside vastly increased numbers of 
black and Asian police. Recruitment of 
African-American and Latino officers 
has risen dramatically in most US police 
departments, but zero tolerance, as pio- 
neered in New York City under Rudolph 
Guiliani’s administration, has given the 
cops a license to kill. The most recent 
example came in early February as four 
New York officers gunned down a 22- 
year-old, African-born street trader. They 
shot the unarmed man at least 19 times. 
At present, they face no charges and 
remain on duty. 

Revolutionary socialists do not ignore 
the fight for reforms, but we warn in 
advance that the police cannot be made 
accountable to the people as a whole. 
Their purpose is to defend the wealth, 
power and privileges of the ruling 
class against those they exploit and 
oppress. By fighting for reforms, we aim 
to weaken the police’s ability to carry 
out that function. 

The sacking of Paul Condon, racist 
cops and the murderers in their ranks 
weakens the police; that is why we 
demand these as immediate measures. 
But institutional racism cannot be erad- 
icated by reforms. We must smash the 
institutions of a state that is racist to the 
core along with the capitalist system 
that relies on racism as one of its 
weapons against the working class. 


the right to organised self-defence. There were at 
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HUNDREDS OF ancillary and domes- 
tic workers, as well as a number of 
nurses, at University College London 
Hospital (UCLH) took strike action 
between 15 and 21 February. It was the 
most militant action yet against New 
‘~~ Labour’s extension of the Private 

Finance Initiative (PFI) into the NHS. 

The week featured lively mass meet- 
ings, bucket collections in central Lon- 
don, countless visits to workplaces 
and a spirited demonstration past the 
Bloomsbury flat of Health Secretary 
Frank Dobson, who is also the local MP. 

At the final mass meeting, on 19 Feb- 
ruary, the workers voted unanimously 
to come out on indefinite strike froma 
date yet to be named. While the action 
was technically in pursuit of guarantees 
from UCLH Trust management that 
their jobs would remain on NHS wage 
rates, terms and conditions after the 
transfer of their employment to a pri- 
vate boss, every striker knows that the 
real fight is against the principle of back- 
door privatisation itself. 

The stakes are very high for all 
sides in the PFI deal to construct a 
new UCLH witha sharply reduced num- 
ber of beds. Two multinational con- 
struction giants, AMEC and Balfour 
- Beatty, are the key players in the PFI 
consortium that stands to make any- 
thing from £600 million to £1 billion 
through the construction of the new 
hospital, combined with the power to 
manage the site and its workforce. 

The Government will guarantee pri- 
vate sector bosses hefty profits for the 
next 25 to 30 years. If PFI policies 
carry on in the NHS, state schools and 
elsewhere in what remains of the pub- 
lic sector, working class taxpayers will 
be forking out huge subsidies to some 
of Britain’s biggest corporations well 
into the next century. For New Labour, 
PFI is also a chance to indulge in cre- 
ative accountancy, appearing to increase 
expenditure on health and education 
while not adding to the Public Spend- 
ing Borrowing Requirement. 

The Government is more than will- 
ing to sacrifice the jobs and conditions 
of some of the worst-paid workers in the 
NHS in the process. Officially, the week- 


LONDON UNDERGROUND 


long action at UCLH had the backing 
of the strikers’ union, Unison. Full-time 
official Godfrey Eastwood declared him- 
self “happy and proud” to be associated 
with the strike at a London rally. His 
words rang hollow, however, in the light 
of other developments last month. 

In reality, the hospital workers 
have waged their fight in the teeth of 
opposition from General Secretary Rod- 
ney Bickerstaffe and his supporters on 
the union’s national executive. Unison’s 
national and regional officials have 
looked far more committed to waging a 
witch-hunt against democratically elect- 
ed branch officers, who are also mem- 
bers of the Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP), than to fighting PF. 

The dominant wing in the Unison 
bureaucracy has been determined to 
make the country’s largest union safe 
for New Labour as it carries on imple- 
menting ever more Tory policies. To 
do this has meant waging a protracted 
war against the organised left across the 
union, whether in the form of the 
SWP or the Campaign for a Fighting and 
Democratic Unison (CFDU). Bickerstaffe 
has taken personal responsibility for a 
disciplinary investigation against UCLH 
branch officers, Candy Udwin and Dave 
Carr, over the wording of a leaflet. 

Bickerstaffe has repeatedly attacked 
PFI from Unison and TUC platforms, but 
the union leadership provided ample 
evidence of their hostility to the UCLH 
strikers on several occasions in Febru- 
ary. The top table at the Unison women’s 
conference in Harrogate immediately 
pulled the microphone on a young 
speaker who dared to utter the four 
letters “UCLH” in her speech, without 
offering a wgrd of explanation. Branch- 
es under investigation for their support 
of the lobby of the 1998 Labour Party 
Conference, initiated by the UCLH 
branch, received letters urging them not 
to invite UCLH strikers to attend their 
branch meetings. 

During the week of the strike an 
unelected full-time official, Chris 
Humphries, threatened to walk out of 
(and so invalidate) the Greater London 
region’s annual general meeting if del- 


_ egates decided to discuss motions relat- 





Build worker 


IN MID-FEBRUARY members of the 
rail union, the RMT, on the London 
Underground staged a two-day strike 
as tube bosses continue to carry 
through the transfer of maintenance 
and ticketing jobs to the private 
sector. 

The action followed a second over- 
whelming vote in favour of strikes to 
defend jobs, pay and pensions. These 
are all under threat from the partial 
privatisation of the tube network by 
New Labour’s “union man” turned pri- 
vateer, John Prescott. 

The strike was solid on some lines, 
especially the Piccadilly and Northern. 
More than 30 stations were closed at 

-the height of the action. However, 
the Metropolitan and Jubilee lines ran 
a virtually normal service. 

This problem exists because of the 
divisions between the RMT and the 
other rail union, ASLEF. 

During the previous two-day action 
in July 1998, drivers belonging to 
ASLEF received instructions from the 
union’s then general secretary, Lew 
Adams, to cross RMT picket lines. 
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Adams has since left office after his 
defeat by Socialist Labour Party mem- 
ber Dave Rix, but Rix failed to instruct 
his members on the Underground to 
honour the RMT picket lines. ASLEF 
remains in negotiations with tube 
management about the details of part- 
privatisation. 

To his credit an ASLEF branch sec- 
retary on the Northern line bolstered 
the strike with his call not to cross RMT 
picket lines. Many ASLEF drivers did 
not go in, highlighting the potential 
for building unity from below. This 
must be developed. 

So far, no date has been set for fur- 
ther action by the RMT executive. In 
the meantime, however, RMT militants 
must fight to ensure more effective 
picketing, mass meetings of strikers to 
take over the running of the dispute 
and a campaign to persuade ASLEF 
members that this is their fight too. 

Unity in action is the key to shut- 
ting down the entire network and forc- 
ing Prescott and the Underground 
bosses to withdraw their privatisation 
plans. 


Post ana 


UCLH picket 


ing to UCLH. Unfortunately, the major- 
ity of delegates crumpled in the face of 
his bully-boy tactics. 

The following day Unison officials 
chose to call the Metropolitan Police 
rather than meet with a small delega- 
tion of strikers from an official dispute 
who had been participating in a peace- 
ful lobby outside a meeting of the 
National Executive Committee (NEC) 
at the union’s Mabledon Place head- 


- quarters. 


The events of mid-February spell out 
two key lessons we need to learn if an 
indefinite UCLH strike is to win: 

@ the dispute at UCLH needs to 
spread across the union to other PFI 
threatened hospitals and schools. 
Winning will be very difficult if the strike 
remains isolated; 

@ victory will be achieved in spite of 
Unison’s bureaucracy because that 
bureaucracy will sabotage an indefinite 
strike. . 

For all the strengths of the week- 
long action that drew in new sections of 
the workforce, especially porters, who 
had previously been lukewarm sup- 
porters of strikes at the hospitals, too 
few nurses were involved. 

UCLH bosses were stretched, but 
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were clearly prepared for dealing with 
action by ancillary and domestic staff. 
The use of agency labour across a range 
of occupations in the NHS Trust has 
partly undermined the effectiveness of 
strike action in a sector where there is 
little tradition of effective picketing. 
Even so, there was abundant moral and 
financial support from other trade 
unionists throughout London and else- 
where as well as from the general pub- 
lic. 

This must be built on following the 
workers’ courageous decision to pursue 
an indefinite strike. But the strikers 
must not rest on their laurels. As well 
as ensuring that more workers are 
brought out next time and that picket- 
ing is more effective, the industrial 
action must be tied to a strategy that 
fundamentally challenges the coward- 
ly Unison bureaucracy. This will 
inevitably mean open defiance of bureau- 
cratic intimidation. 

The union nationally should have 
already organised a special delegate con- 
ference against PFI, empowered to take 
effective decisions on how to fight back. 
Instead the leadership have squandered 
valuable time doing nothing. 

While the demand for an official Uni- 


son event should be pressed, the first 
step will be for the UCLH branch to 
renew its own call for a conference of 
Unison members from across the coun- 
try to rally opposition to PFI and other 
forms of privatisation in the NHS. The 
branch withdrew its original proposal 
for such a conference, scheduled for late 
January, when the national executive 
proscribed the event at Bickerstaffe’s 
urging. This proposed conference must 
now be called by UCLH. 

It must be open and democratic, with 
accountable delegates from workplaces 
and branches under threat. It must be 
a working conference, not a rally or a 
talking shop, hammering out a strate- 
gy for opposing PFI schemes national- 
ly. The SWP will clearly have a crucial 
role in building a conference of this type, 
but it must not be the property of any 
tendency. Instead, it must become the 
rallying focus for all those committed 
to a serious fightback against PFI. 

The rest of the left, in particular 
the CFDU, should throw its weight 
behind the call and aid a speaking tour 
by UCLH members to build for it and to 
build support for a UCLH strike. CFDU 
supporters who remained strangely ret- 
icent during the February strike, such 
as Roger Bannister, Jean Thorpe and 
Helen Jenner, should be issuing public 


statements in support of the action and | 


denouncing the attack by Bickerstaffe 
and the executive majority on Candy 
Udwin and Dave Carr. 

Aconference of this kind would have 
the responsibility for laying the basis of 
a national campaign that would include 
demonstrations and, crucially, co-ordi- 
nated ballots and strikes across NHS 
Trusts, regional health authorities and, 
ultimately, the NHS as a whole (as well 
as seeking to draw in PFI threatened 
schools). It could also turn the pressure 
on against Bickerstaffe and his sup- 
porters on the national executive and - 
better still - mark the beginning ofa real 
challenge from below to a bureaucracy 
that is determined to shield Tony Blair, 
Frank Dobson and the rest from the 
mounting anger and frustration of the 
members who pay for Bickerstaffe’s 
salary and perks. 
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DISABILITY BENEFIT 
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LABOUR’S WELFARE Reform and 
Pensions Bill is aimed against some of 
the poorest and most vulnerable sec- 
tions of society. The principle of uni- 
versality is dead and buried — in its 
place New Labour is aping US-style 
policies with their emphasis on means 
testing and “the deserving poor”. 

The latest buzz phrase is “the sin- 
gle work-focused gateway”. What this 
means is: intimidation of claimants, 
regardless of ill health or disability so 
that they accept a job, no matter how 
low the pay or how bad the conditions. 

For the first time all people of work- 
ing age must attend and actively par- 
ticipate in a work-focused interview 
before they are entitled to benefits. 
The only exceptions will be Disability 
Living Allowance claimants, the ter- 
minally ill and people who are severely 
“mentally handicapped”. 

Everyone else will be targeted for 
assessment by a personal adviser with- 
in three days of making a claim. They 
will be required to discuss how they will 
become independent of the benefit 
system, with advice on job-hunting 
skills, education and training. 

If you fail to attend three inter- 
views your claim will not be processed. 
If you are already claiming, interviews 
will be at least once every five years, but 
are likely to be every three months for 
young people and about every three 
years for disabled people. Miss three 
interviews and your benefits will be 


docked. 


The frequency of the interviews 
and other important regulations will be 
at the discretion of the Secretary of State 
for Social Security, Alistair Darling, 
rather than specified in the legislation. 
This means that major changes can be 
made arbitrarily by one person without 
even the token safeguard of parlia- 
mentary debate. 

Alistair Darling has so far knocked 
seven billion off the government’s wel- 
fare bill for the coming three years. One 
cabinet minister said: 

“He has achieved more in six months 
than his predecessor did in 18. No one 
has quite noticed the scale of what he is 
doing.” 

Lone parents, the unemployed 
and disabled people certainly have. 
“There is no unconditional right to 
benefit”, Darling warned recent- 
ly, “the single gateway will provide 
a regime far tougher than people 
thought.” 


| SHEFFIELD 


Housin 


SHEFFIELD’S HOUSING benefits 
workers launched an all-out strike on 
1 March against the City Council’s 
plans to privatise the service. Three 
strike days in mid-February followed 
an 85 per cent vote for action. The 
Labour Council has threatened Uni- 
son members with immediate privati- 
sation in retaliation. 

The housing benefits dispute has 
dragged on for months, with the Coun- 
cil spending £400,000 on “explorations 
of outsourcing” — putting the service 
out to tender because of its ongoing bud- 
get crisis. 

The Council plans to hand over the 
service to the multinational CSL, which 
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The bill also covers New Labour’s 
plans for stakeholder pensions, pension 
splitting on divorce and bereavement 
benefits, but the real focus is on slash- 
ing the billions spent on benefits for peo- 
ple who are sick or disabled. New Labour 
may not believe that disability results 
from the sins of a previous life, but is no 
less determined to punish people with 
disabilities in this life. 

Severe Disablement Allowance 
(SDA), currently paid to people disabled 
from an early age and who therefore 
have not worked enough to be eligible 
for contributory pensions, is to be 
“reformed” with 
an increase of 





claimants to have actually paid a mini- 
mum amount of contributions in one 
of the last two tax years. Disability cam- 
paigners estimate 170,000 people will 
be forced off IB by this regulation. IB 
will also be reduced if you receive a 
private or occupational pension, or 
any pay-out from health insurance 
exceeding £50. This last measure comes 
from the same government that wants 
us to “act responsibly” and buy private 
policies to ensure we're not destitute 
when old or disabled. Now they’re going 
to penalise us for it. 
In typical New Labour double-speak 
the hated “all work 
test” will stay the 


around £25 a Major changes CQ?Nl same but the name 


week for new 
claimants aged 
16-19. But if you 


be made by one 


will change — it will 
be called the “per- 
sonal capacity 


are 20 or over PEYSON without CVeN assessment” to put 


when you become 


more emphasis on 


disabled you will f he f oken sate eg uar ad capacity for work 


no longer be able 
to claim SDA and 
if you haven't 
worked much 
(because you have 
only just left full-time education, or were 
bringing up children or you were sim- 
ply low-paid) you won’t have paid 
enough contributions to claim Inca- 
pacity Benefit (IB) either. Instead, you 
will be forced to claim means-tested ben- 
efits on lower rates. 

This change will discriminate against 
young disabléé people and women, who 
currently make up 61 per cent of SDA 
claimants. Generally, disabled people 
will probably have paid below average 
National Insurance due to periods of 
ill health and the reality of discrimina- 
tion that makes it harder for them to get 
a job in the first place. 
~ Those disabled people reliant on IB 
will have another nasty shock — the 


bill proposes changes to tighten the con- 


tribution rules and to reduce benefit for 
those with personal or occupational pen- 
sions. The government has long want- 
ed to attack IB as the numbers claiming 
it have trebled to 1.75 million over the 
past 20 years. 

New Labour claim there is large-scale 
abuse of the system, that IB acts as an 
“enhanced early retirement subsidy” and 
flood the media with tales of IB “fraud- 
sters”. Yet repeated checks have con- 
sistently revealed that there is hardly 
any abuse of this system. 

The new proposals will require IB 


already has an appalling track record 
running housing benefits in Southwark 
— claimants have even been threatened 
with eviction because of CSL’s backlog 
of unprocessed claims! 

Unison members are furious at the 
Council’s manoeuvres that are guar- 
anteed to mean further attacks on pay 
and conditions, and a deteriorating ser- 
vice for Sheffield’s poorest people as CSL 
slashes the service to boost its profit. 

The City Council is currently 
pretending to conduct a three- 
month review of the CSL deal. This 
deadline, however, neatly takes the 
decision past the crucial May coun- 
cil elections where the Labour 


of parliamentary 
debate 


benefit strike 


rather than inabili- 
ty. The test of capac- 
ity will mean people 
who can take up 
some work — not 
necessarily their previous work — will be 
compelled to do so. Claimants will be 
pushed into low-pay, low-skill jobs. 

To justify these changes ministers 
claim that one million disabled people 
want to work but “the system writes 
them off to a life of benefits”. Yes, 
there are real barriers to work for dis- 
abled people because of discrimination, 
the lack of accessible workplaces and 
public transport, and not least the lack 
of decent jobs paying living wages. Forc- 
ing people off benefit does absolutely 
nothing to address these issues. 

The Welfare Reform. and Pensions 
Bill marks a further shift in New Labour 
policy. According to Blair it marks the 
“end to a something-for-nothing wel- 
fare state”. Disabled people, like lone 
parents and the unemployed, are to be 
divided into those who can jump 
through all the hoops and therefore 
deserve help and those who can’t. What 
will happen to those who can’t? The state 
will wash its hands of them. 

More compulsion and more means 
testing is around the corner unless we 
fight back. The Disability Alliance and 
other groups of disabled people have 
staged creative protests against such 
attacks, but it will require the strength 
of the organised working class to fight 
off this latest attack on the welfare state. 





Soon 


group will be under threat from the 
Liberal Democrats. 

The privatisation could generate 
long-term fallout in the Sheffield Labour 
Party with many members finding this 
latest betrayal too much to stomach — 
even local Labour MP Bill Michie has 
attended protest meetings. 

Unison members must prepare for a 
serious fight. Ultimately, this means 
spreading the strike throughout the 
Council. That would really make the 
Labour group think twice. 

Messages of support and donations 
to: Unison, Arundel Gate Court, 175 
Arundel Gate, Sheffield $1 2LQ. Fax 
0114 276 6412 
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The man 
would be mayor 


n February the campaign for “Ken Livingstone’s right to 
| sexe was launched at a big London rally. Livingstone 

wants to be Labour’s candidate for London mayor. Over a 
thousand people crowded into Central Hall Westminster to 
support him, forcing the organisers to move to the main hall. 

The meeting itself was clearly designed for the media rather 
than the audience. When the speakers were not being chased 
up and down the hall by film crews, they were out of the hall 
giving interviews. Livingstone spoke early, timed no doubt for 
the nine o'clock news, and had disappeared by the time 
members of the audience were invited to “ask him questions”. 

He left it to others to explain the ongoing machinations 
designed to thwart the Greater London Labour Party’s 
expressed wishes. The proposals it passed overwhelmingly 
would allow members with sufficient nominations from 
constituency parties to get on the short list automatically. 
Livingstone knows he currently has no chance of being allowed 
onto the short list to be voted for by all London party members. 
He has to build up enough support to make it too costly 
politically for the Blairites to bureaucratically exclude him. 

What he said was predictable. He sketched his policies: 
support for the tube workers who rightly were opposed to the 
type of privatisation “which cut wages and jobs”, but no clear 
statement that he was against all PFI initiatives. He called for a 
programme of improved public transport, more buses and prop- 
erly enforced bus lanes - bring back guards on the Underground 
and conductors on the buses, to make them safer, especially for 
women. There should be more cleaners so that people were not 
put off by “smelly trains”. The virtual immunity from the sack 
for racist police officers should be removed. 

It was municipal “gas and water” reformist socialism with a 
1990s spin. It sounded radical, inspiring cheers and ovations, 
only because of the stark contrast with the Blairites’ 
repackaged conservatism, competing to be ever more “respon- 
sible” and “business friendly”. 

Livingstone is a classic careerist politician, and a slippery 
one at that. He makes different speeches to different 
audiences. To tube workers and radical Londoners, he talks 
left; but at Church House, where he recently delivered a 
speech for “Vision for London”, sponsored by BT, Sainsburys, 
Marks and Spencer’s etc. he adopted a very different approach 
to London transport. 

“Given that central government won't provide any more 
money, there’s a lot to be said for approaching the major City 
corporations and asking them if they would get involved in 
funding particular projects.” 

This sounds remarkably like John Prescott’s PFI, so it is lit- 
tle wonder that he can promise Tony Blair in an open letter 
that, “there is simply no question whatever of my seeking to 
use the mayorship as a platform to wage political warfare 
against this Government”. 

Ken Livingstone is not to be trusted. He is a “fake left” and 


revolutionaries should openly criticise his vacillations and 


capitulations. But he is also a lightning rod forthe opposition 
to Blairism as the large turn-out for his first rally shows. The 
thousands of Labour Party members, the hundreds of 
thousands of workers who support him against Blair’s attempt 
to bureaucratically exclude him, believe he represents 
something different. Without stifling our criticisms of him, 
we support “Ken Livingstone’s right to stand”, and demand 
that he does stand against Labour if Blair bars him. 

Such a struggle offers revolutionary socialists real opportu- 
nities. We should fight to tie Livingstone down to precise poli- 
cies and commitments, through trade union meetings and 
delegate-based conferences. If we’re successful and if he 
dodges the fight, then we will have built the basis to put up 
real class struggle candidates against Blair’s stooges for the 
mayor and Greater London Authority councillors. 
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Workers Power criticised the Euro-election programme of the United Socialists (now Socialist Alliance, 


comprising the Socialist Workers Party, Socialist Party, Socialist Outlook, Alliance for Workers Liberty 


and Independent Labour Network) in our January issue. Martin Thomas, of the Alliance for Workers 


Liberty (AWL), rejected our criticism. We print his comments, and our reply, below. 


Revolutionaries and elections 


Martin Thomas 

In election campaigns, addressing 
ourselves to the whole voting popula- 
tion, we have to make a choice about 
which few ideas we put to the front. If 
we shirk the choice and pad out our 
campaign with more leftist wording, we 
will in reality communicate less, not 


~ more. 


Your criticism (WP 229) of the Euro- 
election platform jointly agreed by us 
(Workers Liberty), the SWP, the Social- 
ist Party, and the Independent Labour 
Network, and others, implicitly accepts 
much of this argument. You denounce 
the platform as “useless” because not 
“revolutionary”, but make no complaint 
about the absence of the word “revolu- 
tion”. Instead, you target perceived inad- 
equacies of the platform on the issues 
of nationalisation, racism and mili- 
tarism. | 

You're not entirely wrong on those, 


~ | think, but your conclusion (the plat- 


form is “useless”) is off the wall. The 
SWP, the SP and us argued at some 
length for a formula like “workers’ con- 
trol” to go with public ownership of 
industry and finance, before finally con- 
ceding to the ILN’s preference for 
“democratic control”. 

The ILN’s preference was shaped, as 
I understand it, not by any specially 
enthusiastic devotion to the parlia- 
mentary road to socialism, but rather 
by a phobia of what they perceive as 
Trotskyist jargon. To blur an important 
idea because the simplest, clearest 
words to express it have been misused 


as jargon by this or that sect seems 
wrong to me. But the converse 
approach, of supposing that the plat- 
form is turned from “revolutionary” 
to “useless” by the absence of the best 
words, is also wrong. 

That our platform, overall, advocates, 
in counterposition to all established pol- 
itics, control by the majority over social 
wealth, is surely pretty clear, even if it 
would be a bit clearer with the word 
“workers” in place of “democratic”. 

We cannot, as Trotsky put it, shout 


- louder than our own throats; nor can 


we explain longer than the listening- 
time of our audiences. The platform 
opposes “racist immigration controls” 
rather than all such controls? But does- 
n’t that mean, here and now, that it 
opposes all the existing or immediate- 
ly-foreseeable immigration laws, and 
brands them as racist? It calls only for 
reduced military spending, not for a peo- 
ple’s militia and full dismantlement of 
the British army? But to demand that 
less be spent on the military machine is 
not to approve the residue, any more 
than to promote a wage demand cutting 
profits is to endorse the profits that 
remain. 

You have a choice: to get involved in 
the left alliance while retaining, as we 
all do, the right to produce your own 
material which puts your own “slant” 
on it; or to stay outside, back New 
Labour, and console yourselves with 
putting “revoltationary demands” on the 
“mass organisations” which in fact have 
no grip at all except for self-consolation. 


Workers Power reply 

The Socialist Alliance programme 
has been crafted to placate the ILN’s 
puny reformist forces. We have so-called 
revolutionaries conceding on crucial 
revolutionary demands like workers’ 
control in order to keep the ILN on 
board. 

This method is entirely wrong. Unity 
in action with reformists is essential. 
But in an election, “addressing ourselves 
to the whole voting population”, the 
blending of programmes with reformists 
only creates confusion. Voters want to 
know how socialists would run society. 

Reformists have one answer - make 
it a bit nicer. Revolutionaries have a dif- 
ferent one - overthrow it and build 
socialism. To confuse the two makes a 
programme useless both as a guide to 
working class action and even as a state- 
ment of intent. 

The way to convince people that the 
revolutionary answer is superior is 
not to put reformist sticky tape over our 
mouths. Revolutionaries can pose our 
alternative by fighting for demands that 
bridge the gap between today’s strug- 
gles and the fight for working class 
power - transitional, revolutionary 
demands. 

Workers’ control versus democratic 
control, for example, is nof a dispute 
over jargon with the ILN. Workers’ con- 
trol poses concretely the need for work- 
ers - not society at large - to exercise 
their veto over the capitalist class in pro- 
duction. The fight to control the speed 
and rate of production immediately 


faces hundreds of thousands. It is also 
a means of organising workers to run 
society according to their own needs 
and priorities. It is a revolutionary 
demand. 

Democratic control could mean con- 
trol by parliament or local councils, 
or bodies accountable to these institu- 
tions. It does not, however, mean work- 
ers’ control. Thomas’ verbal gymnas- 
tics cannot change this. 

Thomas suggests our particular crit- 
icisms are “not entirely wrong”. Only 
to add, it is necessary to put forward a 
“few ideas”. 

This, apparently, excuses the pro- 
gramme?’s call for a reduced arms bill. 
Yet this reformist slogan begs many 
questions. Should these reductions 
include the withdrawal of British troops 
from Ireland, Bosnia and, potentially, 
Kosova, now? In a European election 
many voters will want a straight 
answer. Different wings of the alliance 
can say quite different things on the 
basis of the programme. A revolution- 
ary answer - not a penny or person 
for the defence of this system - has 
the advantages of both clarity and cor- 
reciness. 

What is the problem with clarity, 
comrade Thomas? 

We certainly want to win over 
reformists but to a revolutionary alter- 
native. An election campaign can help 
only ifwe fight for a revolutionary plat- 
form. The so-called revolutionaries said 
they largely agreed with Workers 
Power’s text for an election address, 


but rejected it because the alliance had 
agreed not to fight the election on a 
revolutionary basis! 

Despite this rebuff, we submitted a 
series of proposals to transform the pas- 
sive electoral alliance into a candidacy 
of struggle. 

We called for open support of Lon- 
don strikers at UCLH and on the Under- 
ground, for tours of workplaces and 
union branches debating with Labour 
and the convening of a delegate-based 
conference of workers’ organisations to 
build the campaign. 

Our proposals were rejected. The 
alliance didn’t currently have the 
“implantation” in the working class to 
implement them - nor will it ever if it 
remains a backroom talking shop. 

Self-consolation, indeed self-delu- 
sion, is “revolutionaries” standing can- 
didates against Labour on a left 
reformist programme because you have 
no strategy for fighting Blair inthe mass - 
organisations and flinch at a fight for a 
revolutionary programme. Your con- 
solation comes from disguising a tiny 
percentage of the vote as a victory for 
“socialism”. Meanwhile, you will not 
have advanced the fight for a revolu- 
tionary alternative one jot. 

Like Marx, we disdain to conceal our 
views. Our voice is weaker today than 
we would like. But it will become ever 
stronger through fighting to win work- 
ers to a revolutionary banner in elec- 
tions, in strikes, in anti-racist campaigns 
and in every mobilisation of the work- 
ing class against its enemies. 


The AWL, intoxicated by the heady spirit of unity, devoted an entire journal to the question. They then 
invited us to submit a short article on the subject for their March issue. We accepted, only to receive a letter 
telling us that they didn’t like what we had to say on unity so wouldn't be printing it. We print it here in full. 


SOCIALISTS SHOULD fight for the 
broadest possible united action inside 
the working class — against tube pri- 
vatisation, against PFI in the hospitals, 
against education action zones, 
against the anti-trade union laws. 

The question of achieving political 
unity — “uniting the revolutionary 
left, or large parts of it” as Sean Matgam- 
na puts it—is more difficult. All too often 
calls for unity are empty and cynical 
phrases designed to lull the unwary into 
thinking that the group who utters 
them is the only truly non-sectarian 
one. Workers Liberty falls into this cat- 
egory. 

Workers Power, and the international 
tendency to which we belong, the 
League for a Revolutionary Communist 
International (LRCI), are in favour of 
lasting revolutionary unity. This can only 
be built around agreement on a revo- 
lutionary programme, tested in action, 
both in Britain and internationally. This 
method has succeeded in uniting vari- 
ous tendencies from different political 
traditions and has built the LRCI in eight 


’ countries. 


Workers Liberty, which in contrast 
to the LRCI has adopted a purely British, 
national-centred approach to party 
building, regards the question of agree- 
ment on programme as secondary. A 
simple willingness to get together and 
get on seems to be its prescription for 
healing divisions. 

The programme put forward (p 12 of 
Workers Liberty 52) is a rehash of the 
programme of Tony Benn and the 
Labour left, not a programme for rev- 
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olution and working class power. It 1s 
not a serious basis for revolutionary 
unity since it leaves most key questions 
unanswered. 

Your prototype for left unity, the 
Socialist Alliance, formed to stand in the 
European elections in London, is built 
on a similar basis. Far from being an 
“unprecedented agreement” between 
socialists, its unity is a sham, its plat- 
form tailored to its most right-wing ele- 
ments — the Independent Labour Net- 
work. In the actual class struggle in 
London the “Alliance” is invisible. 

During the vital hospital strike at 
UCLH in February the Socialist Alliance 
said nothing and did nothing. So much 
for “unprecedented agreement”! 

The SWP led the strike, but never 
referred to this alliance they are in. Of 
the other major players in the alliance, 
the Socialist Party ignored the strike 
because it was led by the SWP. The AWL 
paid it scant attention. 

This isn’t forging revolutionary unity; 
it is sectarian business-as-usual under 
the cover of unity. 

At the meeting to support Ken Liv- 
ingstone’s right to stand for Mayor, a 
Socialist Alliance leaflet appeared. But 


it said nothing about Livingstone! 
This is not surprising: the SWP supports 
Livingstone, Workers Liberty can’t stand 
him! 

If political disunity already exists 
on such questions, how do you expect 
to contain differences on Ireland and 
Israel? What revolutionary would unite 
with the AWL given its refusal to sup- 
port the republican struggle against 
British imperialism, its defence of the 
“democratic rights” of the loyalist thugs 
and their sectarian statelet and its sup- 
port for Blair’s reactionary “peace” set- 
tlement? How are you going to fuse with 
people like Tony Cliff, whom you call 
“anti-Semites” because, unlike you, they 
refuse to accept the Zionist state of Israel, 
which is based on the oppression, mur- 
der and torture of Palestinian freedom 
fighters? 

What are we to make of Martin 
Thomas’ latest love-fest with Rob Hov- 
eman of the SWP (“Diary of a socialist 
delegate” — WL 53) while the same issue 
advertises the AWL pamphlet, “Why the 
SWP beats up its socialist critics”? 

The summary of your experience of 
seeking unity since the 1970s is a trav- 
esty of the truth. Workers Power fused 


with Workers Fight in 1975 shortly after 
our expulsion from the SWP. The fusion 
failed within a year. You say WP’s “polit- 
ical differences with the majority were 
minuscule, and their democratic guar- 
antees extensive”. In the year of the 
fusion important differences became 
apparent: on Ireland, on the nature of 
the period, on the need for a re-elabo- 
rated Transitional Programme, on the 
majority’s increasingly opportunist 
approach to Labour Party work. 

Possibly these differences could have 
been resolved within a genuinely demo- 
cratically centralist organisation. But 
the old Workers Fight leadership — Mar- 
tin Thomas, Sean Matgamna, etc. — 
could not tolerate opposition. Charac- 
ter assassination, charges of “cliquism” 
and, finally, organisational measures 
replaced political debate. Our democ- 
ratic guarantees were so extensive, that 
the entire Workers Power side of the 
fused leadership was suspended uncon- 
stitutionally, an act that destroyed the 
fusion at a stroke. 

This is not sour grapes. There is a 
pattern. . 

Your fusion with the Workers Social- 
ist League in the early 1980s ended in 


Unity manoeuvres versus — 
revolutionary regroupment 


another rancorous split. This too was 
over a political difference: you refused 
to support Argentina when it was 
attacked by British imperialism over the 
Malvinas (Falklands); Alan Thornett’s 
group took an anti-imperialist position. 
With Labour Left Briefing another polit- 
ical question, Ireland, blew apart the 
organisation. Ironically, while you were 
proclaiming unity in your recent jour- 
nal, Socialist Outlook attacked you for 
undemocratically*hijacking the Welfare 
State Network and seizing control of its 
paper! 

Organisational unity without pro- 
Srammatic agreement is useless. The 
organisations created will soon split. 
This hinders the fight for a revolu- 
tionary party. Without real democra- 
tic centralism, a mechanism which 
safeguards both minorities and majori- 
ties, differences cannot be resolved. 
Workers Liberty has abandoned both 
these pre-requisites for unity for many 


years. As such, its unity calls remain 


hollow. Worse, the record shows that 
they are more to do with manoeuvres, 
splitting and winning new recruits, 
than with attempting to “unite the 
left”. 
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A BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM 


he transition to 











“Socialism is a good idea but we could never get there” is an argument that every socialist has faced. 
Workers Power outlines how the transition is grounded in the everyday conditions of capitalism 


KARL MARX was not the first to condemn capitalism 


— for the poverty and inequality that it creates, neither 


was he the first to fight for a society in which poverty 


| and inequality would be eradicated. But he was the first 
' to realise that capitalism itself would create the forces 


capable of overthrowing it. 
Before Marx, utopian socialists, such as Fourier and 


: Owen, believed that an alternative society could be built 


within capitalism. They drew up plans for societies in 
which neither exploitation nor oppression were need- 
ed to maintain economic production. Once these model 
communities were established they would rapidly prove 


B to be superior to what already existed. 


That was where the problems started. Fourier hoped 


| to win financial backing from a wealthy patron, and 


declared that he would be available every day to dis- 
cuss the details. Alas, as he waited, the years passed. He 
grew older as capitalism grew stronger. Totally dedi- 
cated to the very end, nonetheless, he built nothing. 
Owen, himself a very wealthy man, invested his for- 
tune in buying territory in America for his town of 
New Harmony, but was defrauded by his business part- 
ner and had to return home with nothing accomplished. 

Marx realised that societies do not develop as a result 
of clever plans or individual dedication. Adam Smith 
described capitalism after it had developed out of feu- 
dal society. The capitalist system did not develop because 


| Adam Smith set out a vision of what it might be like. 


Socialism, understood as a society in which the econo- 
my was socially owned and output was shared equally, 
would not be created, fully developed, separate from 
existing capitalist society. Instead, in historic terms, there 
would be a period during which capitalist society would 
be transformed into socialist society, a “transitional” 
period. 

The struggle for a more just and genuinely human 


| society, therefore, could not turn its back on the actu- 


ally existing capitalist society. Just as a worker can 
only work with the tools and raw materials that are avail- 
able, humanity in general could only create a new 
society with the “raw materials” provided by society’s 
past development. 

What were these “raw materials”? At first sight there 
appeared to be two: 

@ the physical apparatus of production or, “means of 


| production” — machinery, factories, railways etc. 


@ the people who made up society. 

Whoever was going to change society would them- 
selves be a product of existing society. Tomorrow’s 
society would be built by today’s people using, initially, 
today’s technology. 

One of Marx’s most brilliant insights was his reali- 
sation that there was, in fact, a third factor in society 
that had to be taken into account. In order to use the 


E technology of production, “people” had become organ- 


ised in a very definite way. A small number, the capital- 
ists, owned and controlled the “means of production” 
while a vastly greater number, the working class, actu- 
ally operated them. The workers had no real choice in 
the matter because their only means of survival was 


| the wage they could earn from the capitalists. Marx called 
& this third element the “relations of production”. 


Although not as immediately obvious, it was the third 


— element, the relations of production, that was the 
| most important in terms of changing society. Even in 


Marx’s day, technical progress had made it possible to 
produce enough for everybody to have a decent standard 
of living. Poverty was a result of social relations, the 
unequal shares in the output, not the limitations of tech- 
nology. It was precisely the living conditions of the work- 


: ing class, coupled with its centrality within produc- 
— tion, that would create the social force, the revolutionary 
f working class, that could transform society into social- 
f ism. 





cuties eteates 
the force, the 
working class, which 
is itself able to 
overthrow capitalism 
and build socialism. 


& The struggie for a 
fairer and really 
equal human society, 
has to begin with the 
actually existing 
capitalist society. 
There will be a 
between the old and 


@ in the transition to 
a new society the 
capitalist state has 
to be smashed and a 
new form of state, a 
workers’ state, must 


The same social relations also meant that the capi- 
talists had every reason to keep things as they were. And 
they had very effective means of preventing change. The 
whole organisation of society protected them. They had 
the best living conditions, the best education, each gen- 
eration was trained to take over control and, in addition, 
the law protected their wealth and was backed up by the 
more physical means of defence: policemen, soldiers, 
prisons — in a word, the state. 

Marx’s political strategy, therefore, had to begin from 
this understanding of society; the means of production 
for a better society already existed, the working class 
needed that better society but the capitalists, protected 
by the state, were determined to prevent any change. His 
first attempt to develop a way of overthrowing this minor- 
ity was presented in the Communist Manifesto of 
1848. 

In the Manifesto, Marx not only delivered a devas- 
tating attack on capitalism but set out the measures that 
a working class government, brought to power by a demo- 
cratic revolution, would need to take to begin the tran- 
sition to socialism. These included the abolition of pri- 
vate ownership of land, a progressive tax to drain away 
the wealth of the capitalists, the centralisation of cred- 
it in a national bank, state ownership of transport and 
communications, planned extension of production to 
meet need and free state education for all children. 

In one sense, Marx’s predictions were brilliantly con- 
firmed within months. Revolutions shook Europe 
later in 1848. But the course of events revealed a flaw 
in this first communist programme. Even where demo- 
cratic rights were won, as in France, they were not 
enough to overthrow capitalism. Out on the streets, the 
working class was confronted by the armed might of the 
state. Soldiers and policemen, disciplined and controlled 
by officers from the richer classes, enforced laws backed 
up by their officers’ relatives in the judiciary. They 
massacred the workers of Paris and were given medals 
to commemorate it. 

Marx, himself imprisoned during the German revo- 
lution, and Engels, who fought in the defeated revolu- 
tionary army, later drew a forthright conclusion. Given 
the human material that made up the state, with its mil- 
lions of links to the ruling class, there was no possibil- 
ity that a democratic government could overthrow the 
bourgeoisie by an “Act of Parliament”. The rest of the 
state machine would simply refuse to carry out orders 
and would overthrow the elected government. 

At first, that was as far as Marx went. Determined not 
to make the mistake of the utopians by dreaming up per- 
sonal recipes for the future, he did not return to the ques- 
tion until the class struggle gave him new evidence. In 
1871, after France had been defeated by Prussia, the 
French government agreed to dismantle the defences of 
Paris. However, the majority of Parisians opposed this, 
mobilised to stop the guns being moved and forced the 


government itself to flee. 


For three months, Paris had no government, no state 
apparatus, in the ordinary sense of the word. For the first 
time, working class men and women took charge of a 
modern capital city. They created their own system of 
“sovernment”, a radical democracy, the “Paris Com- 
mune” in which delegates were elected by universal suf- 


frage from each city district. 


The delegates had responsibility for the defence of 
the city, distributing what food was available and for- 
mulating the laws by which the city would now live. They 
met in public and their decisions were enforced by the 
people themselves — when they declared the eight 
hour day and a minimum wage they did not need a judi- 
cial commission to work out how to introduce it. 

Well aware of how popular representatives could 
become corrupted by power, the Commune decreed that 


no official would receive more than a worker's wage and 


that all delegates were immediately recallable by their 
electors. Real accountability, not the empty democracy 
which allows an MP, once elected, to ignore the electors 
for the next five years! 


Marx saw in the Paris Commune more than just an | 
episodic adventure in democracy. He realised thatithad ¢ 
revealed the key to the problem of how forces created by | 


capitalist society could, through revolutionary struggle, 


transform themselves into the first stage of the new soci- § 


ety. 


The existing state had to be smashed, that he already | 


knew, but Paris showed how a new form of social organ- 


isation, the commune, could carry out those functions # 


of state power that would still be necessary during the 
transition, such as defence, reconstruction and economic 


organisation, without forming a new oppressive appa- | 


ratus standing above the people. More than that, because 
the population as a whole now had responsibility for 
“government”, individuals were themselves transformed. 


Attitudes and assumptions that had been formed ; 


under capitalist rule were left behind. It was not yet social- 


ism, but the road to socialism — the transition period — a 


had been opened. 
Marx developed his conclusions further in the mid- 


1870s by sketching out what he thought could be said | 


with some certainty about this transitional period. In 
the aftermath of revolution, the economic system would 


be whatever had been created by capitalism. Marx & 


assumed that the first task of the new commune state 


would be to get the economy working again. All who : 


could would be required to work and, since the com- 


mune would have confiscated the wealth of the bour- # 


geoisie, society would make rapid strides towards eco- 
nomic equality. 
However, although utilising existing industrial capac- 


ity on a rationally planned basis would be a huge step a 


forward, society would still be marked by its origins in 
capitalism. Inequality would be reduced but the actual 


scale of production would still be limited. In the longer | 


run, it would be necessary for society to transform that 


as well. Regional and national inequalities had to be over- | 


come. Reversing the dramatic underdevelopment of vast 
areas of the globe would require planned re-allocation 


of resources and the creation of a genuinely democrat- | 


ic division of labour within a global economy. 
Marx, therefore, further refined the concept of a “tran- 


sition society” and introduced the idea that the devel- 


opment of communist society would take place in two 
phases. In the first stage, “socialism” as he called it, the 


commune state was still necessary both to defeat all § 


attempts at counter-revolution and to reconstruct the 
international economic system on an egalitarian and 
planned basis. 

This, Marx called, the “dictatorship of the proletari- 
at”. Dictatorship is frequently counterposed to democ- 
racy. Yet for Marx the concept of dictatorship was nec- 
essary and justified. Indeed, it was a very democratic 
dictatorship. Democratic, that is, for the vast majority, 
the working class; dictatorial over the bosses who would 
try to sabotage progress and crush the new regime 
through counter-revolution. 

How long this transition would take was not pre- 
dictable but Marx pointed out that the more successful 
the commune was the less necessary it would become. 
Once the bourgeoisie had been eliminated as a class, for 
example, there would be no need for military organisa- 
tion or defence expenditure. In the longer term, the tran- 


sition would be completed when society no longer need- | 
eda political force, a state of any sort, in order to organise | 


production and distribution. Administration would still 


be necessary but in an egalitarian society this would not 3 


involve the subordination of one part of the population # 


by another, it would no longer be “political”. This would 3 
be communist society. : 
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@ REGROUPMENT 


A major ae towa ds 
evolutionary unity 








For the last six months, the Socialist Workers Organisation (SOP) of the Czech Republic and the League for 
a Revolutionary Communist International (LRCI) have been in discussion and engaged in practical 


collaboration. As a result, both groups have come to recognise there has been a convergence of programme 


and perspective. Therefore, it has been agreed that fusion is both possible and urgent. We print here a joint 


HE ORIGINS of the SOP and of 
the British and Irish sections of 
the LRCI lie in a struggle against 
the centrist and sectarian policy of the 
International Socialist Organisation 
(ISO). In particular, the SOP emerged 


. asa faction inside the Czech ISO group 


during the first half of 1998 before 


“forming the SOP in June. 


The struggle against centrism 
enabled both organisations to under- 


stand the danger and bankruptcy of 


opportunism and economism, charac- 
teristic of the Cliffites but also the other 


- centrist tendencies (e.g. Committee for 


a Workers International, CWI, United 
Secretariat of the Fourth Internation- 
al, USFI, Lambertists). 

Intervention into the class struggle 
demands that Marxists try to link the 
current fight of the workers and the 
youth with transitional demands, such 
as the sliding scale of wages and hours 
and the establishment of workers’ 
control. 

In the course of such struggles Marx- 
ists fight to build and strengthen the 
democratic base organisations of the 
workers and the youth —in factory com- 
mittees, school committees, rank and 
file bodies inside the trade unions, for 
example. This is the only way for the 
working class, through their own expe- 
rience, to break with the reformist 
bureaucracy. 

Contrary to this approach, the cen- 
trists and ultra-lefts adapt themselves 
slavishly to the existing slogans of the 
official leadership while making abstract 


. propaganda for socialism as the basis for 


joining their group. 


The united front 

In the course of this adaptation cen- 
trism is forced to distort the Marxist 
application of the united front tactic. 
The revolutionary approach, as codified 
originally by the Comintern at its Fourth 
Congress in 1922, involves, on the one 
hand, promoting joint struggles with 
the broadest layers of workers and youth 


and dragging their leaders into the fray; 


on the other hand, it demands the 
sharpest criticism of these leaders and 
a refusal to confine the struggle to the 
limits they seek to impose on it. 

This applies equally to the reformist 
bureaucracy in the unions, the social 
democratic and Stalinist parties as well 
as to the smaller centrist groups. Ulti- 
mately, the aim of the tactic is to expose 


~ the treachery of reformist leaders, trans- 


form the trade unions into revolution- 


- ary instruments and break up their par- 
., ties. 


The united front embraces the tac- 


_. tic of a critical vote for reformist mass 
i parties at elections. This must include 


a sharp criticism of the timidity of 
reformist policy, a warning of the 
inevitability of reformist parties, when 
in office, retreating even from this, 
and the presentation of a revolution- 
ary alternative. 
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All united fronts have their limits, 
however, and it is also necessary to know 
when to break them off: when the 
reformist and centrist leaders fail to 
mobilise their forces for action; or when 
they only verbally commit themselves 
to the united front so as to enhance their 
left reputation. While we always strive 
to build a bridge to the actual con- 
sciousness of the workers and youth we 
will always openly spell out the objec- 
tive tasks of the struggle, the neces- 
sary next steps to win it, and warn the 
workers against dependency on bureau- 
cratic traitors and misleading centrists. 

It is the hallmark of right centrism 
to insist on strategic united fronts 
with the reformist and centrist leaders 
irrespective of the concrete conditions 
of the class struggle, to remain embed- 
ded inside the “mass” reformist parties, 
or to persevere with common campaigns 
at all costs even if this requires silence, 
subservience and massaging the truth. 

These rightist errors regarding the 
united front are intimately connected 
to a false view of the revolutionary party. 
The party is not simply the sum of the 
ongoing united fronts, a meeting ground 
for class struggle activists, or an organ- 
isation for joining together the spon- 
taneous struggles of the working class, 
while leaving the form and content of 
these struggles largely untouched by the 
party 


Revolutionary class consciousness 
cannot emerge spontaneously simply 
by the experience of limited struggles. 
The revolutionary party embodies the 
lessons of the class struggle — past and 
present — and lays out the needs of the 
class and the route to power. It codi- 
fies this in a revolutionary programme 
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Socialistické Avantgarde: Paper of 
the Czech Republic 


which is not merely a statement of aims 
but a manual of action to be fought for 
in all working class organisations. 


A common approach 

The discussions between the LRCI 
and the SOP about a joint revolution- 
ary intervention into the May 1999 Euro- 
march also revealed a common approach 
to a burning issue of the contempo- 
rary class Struggle. In our joint leaflet, 
distributed at a preparatory Euromarch 
demonstration in Vienna on 12 Decem- 
ber 1998, we campaigned against the 
reformist, “people’s frontist” character 
of the initiative which eventually 
brought in elements of open bour- 
geois parties (e.g. Tories ata Euromarch 
demonstration in Cardiff) but also 
involved petit-bourgeois forces like lib- 
eral journalists and Greens. 

The SOP and the LRCI reject the 
leadership’s propaganda for a “people’s 
Europe” or “a different Europe which is 
social, ecological, feminist and democ- 
ratic”. Instead we fight for a Europe of 
the workers, a socialist United States 
of Europe. More widely, within the cam- 
paign and among its activists and adher- 
ents there has been the active rein- 
forcement and inculcation of all manner 
of petit-bourgeois illusions in bourgeois 
democracy and cross-class alliances, and 
the “need” to maintain the latter. In this, 
the centrists have acted in concert with 
the leading Stalinists involved in the 
campaign, such as the Italian Rifon- 
dazione Comunista (RC). In turn, the 
price paid by the campaign leaders for 
getting the support of RC’s leaders is 
to maintain silence about RC’s sup- 
port for several austerity budgets in the 
Italian parliament. 


Finally, we also refuse to take sides 
in the conflict between the anti-EU and 
the pro-EU sections of the bourgeoisie. 
Cliffites vote against the adoption of the 
euro, leaving them as “left” defenders of 
the national currencies. Cliffites vote 
against entry into the EU and hence sow 
illusions in the democracy and account- 
ability of the individual capitalist nation- 
states. Workers should not support the 
bosses’ referenda. Instead, we consider 
both options and camps as equally reac- 
tionary and would call upon workers 
to spoil their ballots. 

Alongside this the urgent task for 
revolutionaries is to develop and 
enhance the international co-operation 
and class struggle of workers and to fight 
for a workers’ Europe. 


No revolutionary continuity 
The SOP and LRCI have both come 
to the conclusion that none of the self- 


“<<. proclaimed “Fourth Internationals” or 


international tendencies can be con- 
sidered as revolutionary. The revolu- 
tionary Fourth International degener- 
ated into centrism in the years 1948-51 
before collapsing organisationally after 
1953. 

While it is possible that individuals 
or groups trapped within these tenden- 
cies can be won to genuine Trotskyism, 


this can only be the result of an open 


and conscious break with inherited cen- 
trist methods and.a sharp fight against 
existing leading bodies. Any prospect for 
self-reform by these tendencies under 
the impact of future developments in 
the class struggle is a hopeless illu- 
sion. 

There is no “Trotskyist family” in exis- 
tence whose members share a funda- 
mental outlook on the world while 
maintaining certain differences. Rather 
there is centrism which, originating 
in the degeneration ofa distinctive trend 
(the Fourth International), covers its 
mistakes and betrayals with “Trotsky- 
ist” verbiage. Centrist and ultra-left par- 
ties certainly have many followers who 
are subjectively revolutionaries and often 
make many sacrifices, but the vacillat- 
ing policy of these organisations rep- 
resents an important and reactionary 
obstacle on the road to a revolutionary 
party — nationally and internationally — 
which must be overcome. 

To speed up this process revolution- 
aries must openly polemicise against 
centrists and their policies while engag- 
ing in discussions and practical collab- 
oration in a comradely way with those 
leftward moving centrists who are pre- 


_ pared to rethink their policies and ideas. 


But our aim is clear: to reduce these 
groups to marginal players in the work- 
ing class movement. 

This can be achieved, in the first 
place, by working alongside them to 
intensify the contradictions within them. 
In the second place, fraternal but firm 
criticism can assist the genuine revo- 
lutionary fighters in these organisations 
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statement setting out areas of agreement, and the next t stages of discussion and common work. 


to the see the need, ultimately, to break 
from their bankrupt organisations. This 
latter will involve gaining one by one 
recruits from these organisations and 
also, as time goes on, whole sections 
engaged in serious and meaningful fac- 
tional struggles. 

For all these reasons the building 
of an authentic revolutionary Interna- 
tional is an urgent task of the present 
period. We are revolutionary interna- 
tionalists who do not delay the forma- 
tion of a democratic-centralist interna- 
tional communist organisation to a later 
day. We reject the economistic and 
national-centred arguments of those 
such as the ISO and the French Lutte 
Ouvriere who say “one must first have 
significant roots in the national work- 
ing class”, “better pre-conditions” etc., 
while in reality they run a bureaucrat- 
ically controlled hidden “Internation- 
al”. 

We want to build an international 
democratic-centralist tendency here and 
now, alongside national sections on the 
basis of an agreed programme and meth- 
ods of practical work. The SOP and LRCI 
will therefore do everything possible 
to clarify remaining differences and to 
clear the path for fusing our forces. This 
is particularly urgent given the opening 
of anew phase of world politics in recent 
years where repeated economic crises 
and political instability have thrown up 
enormous class struggles and which 
together offer tremendous opportuni- 
ties for growth by revolutionary forces. 

The SOP and LRCI will focus their 
resources to discuss and overcome 
remaining known differences which 
include: 

@ the correct strategy for building a 
rank and file movement; 

®@ applicability of the workers’ 
party tactic. 

In addition, further detailed discus- 
sions will take place about: 

@ the specific character of the vari- 
ous ISO organisations; 

@ the capitalist transition process in 
central and eastern Europe where the 
experience of SOP comrades in the 
Czech Republic will enrich the method- 
ological and substantive work of the 
LRCI, and lead toxa higher synthesis. 

While both sides agree about the 
already capitalist character of the Czech 
Republic and other Visegrad coun- 
tries, the class nature of Russia and 
the precise details of the action pro- 
gramme needed today require amplifi- 
cation. Also the transformation of East- 
ern European states into degenerated 
workers’ states by Stalinist forces in the 
late 1940s will be discussed. 

To overcome and clarify these ques- 
tions the SOP and LRCI commit them- 
selves to intense discussion and col- 
laboration over the coming six months, 
after which a balance sheet will be drawn 
leading, hopefully, to a fusion. 
Signed: SOP and LRCI 
February 1999 ‘ 
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WOMEN IN EAST ASIA 





Double the mise 


THE DEEP crisis in East Asia has 
thrown millions of workers and peas- 
ants into a social abyss. Worst hit, as so 
often, are women. 

The deep contradictions of capital- 
ism in Asia exploded in 1997/8. Dur- 
ing the boom years before that the big 
firms, both the local ones and the impe- 
rialist multinationals, turned out 
high profits. But now the masses are 
expected to pay for the costs of the 
crisis. 

In South Korea unemployment has 
almost doubled to 10%, in Thailand it 
has trebled to 6%. In Indonesia, real 
wages have fallen by some 15% and now 
40% of the population are below the 
breadline, even according to official fig- 
ures. 

The specific socially oppressed posi- 
tion of women means that they are 
worse hit by the general collapse of liv- 
ing standards. The rapid industrialisa- 
tion of the last few decades led to an 
increased participation of women in the 
workforce and resulted in the creation 
of a young and strong female prole- 
tariat. However, the integration of 
women in employment remained much 
less than in the imperialist states of 
Western Europe and North America. 





GERMANY 


by Michael Gatter, in Vienna 


Even in the big firms, like the South 
Korean chaebols, where the whole work- 
force was relatively well paid, most of 
the workers were men. Women mainly 
worked in the smaller, less-unionised 
plants. 

As a result, women had lower wages 
than their male colleagues. This led to 
a situation, at least according to official 
figures, where men remained the 
main breadwinners, often bringing in 
three-quarters of the family income. 

In today’s crisis that has meant that 
women have been the first to lose 
their jobs. The argument that they 
should go first is widely accepted pre- 
cisely because of this wage differential. 
In South Korea, for example, male 
employment fell by some 5.8%, but 
women's by 12%. This does not show up 
in the official unemployment figures, 
but that is because many unemployed 
women soon give up looking for work 
and are ignored in the statistics. 

In Indonesia the scale of the crisis 
is even more drastic. Already, many 
are suffering from malnutrition and in 
nationally oppressed regions such as 
West Papua thousands of deaths from 
starvation are already being reported. 
Here too, women and children are worst 


by Martin Suchanek, in Berlin 


hit. Especially in the poor rural districts, 
the father’s role as the breadwinner 
means that he gets what little food is 
available, while women and children 
have to take a back seat. The results 
are severe malnutrition which will have 
very serious long term consequences, 
especially for the children. 

Systematic oppression also means 
that it is women who suffer most in 
many other respects as well. The loom- 
ing poverty means that parents can no 
longer afford to send their children to 
school because of the costs of uni- 
forms and materials. In Indonesia, a uni- 
form typically costs two US dollars - the 
price of a snack in Western Europe but 
two days’ pay for many Indonesian ratn 
ilies. 

In this situation, many darents 
take their daughters out of school 
first. This results directly from the 
sexist structure of a society in which 
men can command higher wages and 
so girls “don’t need an education”. In 
the poorest districts of Indonesia, the 
number of girls withdrawn from school 
has doubled in the first six months of 
the crisis. 

There has also been a grim, but not 
untypical, increase in violence against 


Union leaders let 
bosses off the hook 


IN THIS year’s wage round in the 
metal and electronic industries in Ger- 
many the engineering union, IG Met- 
all, demanded nothing less than 6.5 
per cent. The employers’ federation, 
Gesamtmetall, refused to budge from 
2.8 per cent. 

The union leaders made a show of 
militancy in order to channel the grow- 
ing mood of anger among their mem- 
bers. For the bureaucracy the warning 
strikes in the early stages of negotiations 
were designed to let off steam and 
strengthen their credibility as negotia- 
tors, not to win their full demands. 

The outcome was a settlement which 
the union presented as a 4.2 per cent 
rise but which the bosses claimed would 
only add 3.6 per cent to the wage bill. 
Compared to an average increase of pro- 
ductivity in engineering of 7 per cent in 
1998 and 7.5% in 1997, the wage in- 
crease is minimal. 

Worse, it will have the effect of low- 
ering targets in other, less combative 
sectors. IG Metall is the strongest of the 
unions and if it settles for a low figure 
others will expect less. This can already 
be seen in the public sector, where the 
unions agreed to a wage increase of only 
3.1%. 

The avoidance of a fight has left the 
bosses in a position to claw back the 
wage rise by another round of ratio- 
nalisation, intensification, weekend 
shifts and redundancies. The IG Metall 
leadership decided to “leave out” these 
vital issues in the bargaining round, 
instead of linking the struggle for high- 
er wages to demands to safeguard jobs 
and reduce working hours. 

The warning strike demonstrated the 
willingness of millions of engineering 
workers to fight. They could have sent 
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a signal to other sectors of the class and 
could have put the government under 
massive pressure by: 

@ demanding a wage increase of 
DM 500 for all workers to compen- 
sate for past losses. 

®@ fighting for a 32 hour week (the 
official slogan of IGM) with no loss 
of pay, an end to overtime work and 
the creation of new jobs, controlled 
by the workers and the union 

@ linking the wage round with 
demands on the government to 
implement a programme of public 
works under control of the working 
class, to introduce minimum 
unemployed benefits and pensions 
of DM 2000 per month and to pay 
for these measures by taxing the 
rich. 

The bureaucracy did not want to put 
such pressure on the new govern- 
ment or to go beyond the wage bar- 
gaining ritual. As for the bosses, once 
again they turned to the trade union 
bureaucracy to control working class 


pressure. They are still not strong, con- 
fident or politically united enough to 
take on and defeat “union power” in 
Germany in the way that Thatcher did 
in Britain in the 1980s. 

For the working class, the negative 
effects of the settlement will become 
clear in a more “indirect” way. The 
employers will erode conditions and jobs 
at the plant level and these daily attacks 
will have to become the starting point 
for building and trying to generalise a 
fightback. 

The bureaucracy's grip on the union 
will not last forever. The leadership’s 
willingness and ability to control and 
sell out the workers will be tested by 
attacks from both government and boss- 
es over the next months and years. 

This is why the building of a rank and 
file movement against all factions of the 
bureaucracy is urgent. Such a move- 
ment must transform and democra- 
tise the union and win it to a clear rev- 
olutionary programme and militant 
methods of struggle. 


women in the family. The Internation- 
al Herald Tribune has reported a rapid 
increase in male violence against 
women, against a background of ris- 
ing social misery both in countries 
like Indonesia and in the more “devel- 
oped” South Korea and Japan. 

The rapid growth of poverty among 
the peasants and workers of East Asia is 
a product of the capitalist crisis. One 
central element of any fight against the 
worsening conditions has to be a mas- 
sive campaign to organise resistance by 
the trade unions and the peasant organ- 
isations. 

Mass demonstrations, strikes, the 
creation of all-inclusive action com- 
mittees in the towns and villages togeth- 
er with a militant trade union move- 
ment: these are the main forms of 
struggle that are necessary to shift the 
burden of the capitalist crisis off the 
backs of the workers and peasants. 

These mass organisations and com- 
mittees must make the fight for the 
interests of women their own fight. 
Today, in East Asia, a revolutionary party 
would intervene with a programme that 
included the nationalisation of capital- 
ist firms and banks under workers’ con- 
trol and the implementation of a con- 
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sistent land reform. 

At the same time, it is necessary that 
women’s groups and women within the 
existing mass organisations create their 
own independent organisations. This 
highlights the importance of the strug- 
gle to democratise the unions as a 
whole. 

The male dominance of the unions 
and the widespread sexist prejudices 
(even among many women) mean that 
without working class women organ- 
ising themselves in their own commit- 
tees, both within and outside the mass 
organisations, the interests of women 
will be “forgotten”. 

The central demands should be for a 
state employment programme against 
unemployment, for a struggle against 
all redundancies and “women-first” sack- 
ings, for state support for all educational 
needs, for the provision of state funded 
childcare and for the creation of local 
women’s groups to defend women from 
violence in the family. 

The fight for these demands and the 
struggle to build a working class 
women’s movement in East Asia must 
be linked to the struggle for an inter- 
national working class revolution to 
overthrow capitalism itself. 





National bus 





strike against 
privatisation 


SWEDEN’S PRIVATISED bus ser- 
vices have been brought to a com- 
plete standstill by a national drivers’ 
strike. The all-out indefinite strike, 
which began on 22 February, is in 
support of demands for pay rises and 
the re-instatement of rest breaks for 
drivers. 

Bus services in Sweden’s cities were 
provided by local government until the 
right wing coalition government began 
privatisation in the 1990s. Since then, 
pay and conditions have been steadi- 
ly eroded. Now, 


ness-union” but is now being shaken 
out of its collaboration. The whole 
branch in Malmo in Southern Sweden 
has voted to join the more militant 
KAF and, nationally, the private sector 
union has been forced to declare a 
national strike in solidarity with KAF 
from 5 March. 

The spreading of the action to the 
whole bus network will undoubtedly 
raise the political importance of the 
strike for Sweden’s new Labour led 
coalition government. Railworkers 

have already 


the 15,000 dri- : decided __to 
vers who belong The strike opens f he Way refuse to lay on 
to the KAF, the : | ; any extra ser- 
local government not only to the creation vices while the 


workers’ union, 
are determine 
to regain their 
rights and condi- 
tions. 

Sweden still 
has one of the 
highest rates of 
lic support for the strike has been as 
solid as the strike itself. Media attempts 
to find “outraged” passengers have not 
just fallen flat but back-fired with prime 
time publicity for statements oa 
porting the drivers. 

One unintended effect of ore. 
tion has been to remove the rationale 
for having two bus workers’ unions, 
one for the private sector, one for the 
public. The private sector unton has, 
traditionally, been a very tame “busi- 


of one single union but to 
a national campaign to 
return all privatised ser- 
vices to the public sector 


strike lasts. With 
huge areas of 
Sweden depen- 
dent on road 
transport, the 
government’s 
attempt to stand 
aside will be 
increasingly difficult to maintain. 
The strike opens the way not only 
to the creation of one single union but 
to a national campaign to return all 
privatised services to the public sector, 
with no compensation and under 
workers’ control. This demand for a 
reversal of the coalition’s policies 
should be raised by the whole labour 
movement, including the two “work- 


* ers’ parties” the Social Democrats and 


the Left Party (former Communist 


Party). 
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The arrest of Abdullah Ocalan has exposed western backing for Turkey’s continued repression of the Kurds 


NE MORE calamity has hit the 

long suffering Kurdish people. 

Abdullah Ocalan, the leader of 
the Kurdish Workers’ Party (PKK), was 
abducted last month in Kenya by the 
combined efforts of the CIA, Israeli 
Mossad agents, and various European 
governments who refused him asy- 
lum. 

He was drugged, beaten and, prob- 
ably, tortured. His lawyers were refused 
access to him. Ocalan now faces a 
summary trial and execution. The work- 
ers’ movement in Europe must act now 
to prevent the murder of Ocalan and 
help the Kurds to win their freedom. 

In cities across Europe Kurdish exiles 
erupted in angry and militant demon- 
strations. Consumed by anger and grief 
some set fire to themselves. In Berlin 
three were brutally gunned down by 
Israeli embassy guards. The Kurds, as 
ever, are willing to die to free their divid- 
ed and cruelly oppressed nation. 

The USA, Britain and the other impe- 
rialist democracies are willing to to 
see the Kurds repressed by Turkey, an 
imperialist ally. This NATO member is 
not to be found in the list of countries 
ritually stigmatised by Blair and Clin- 
ton for their lack of human rights. 
Despite the scale of repression and 
torture meted out by the Turkish gov- 
ernment and military it is given a rela- 
tively clean bill of democratic health by 
Washington and London. 

Turkey’s request to join the Euro- 
pean Union (EU) has been denied, so far, 
with references to its human rights 
record. However, the real reason for this 
is not concern for the democratic rights 
of the Kurds but racism. The EU boss- 
es fear an influx of Turkish and Kurdish 
immigrants if Turkey joins the EU. This 
also explains why full citizenship rights 


have been denied to many Turks and ~ 


Kurds who have lived and worked in the 
EU for decades. 
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THE KURDS number 26 million peo- 
ple but are mainly divided among four 
states — Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Syria. 
The Turkish Kurds are the largest 
component. Some 13 million Kurds 
comprise 20 per cent of Turkey's popu- 
lation, mainly in the south-east. 

They are the largest state-less nation 
in the world. To keep it that way their 
national identity has been denied both 
by the imperialist powers and the Turk- 
ish regime. The Kurds have been sys- 
tematically persecuted by successive 


- Turkish governments, with the aim of 


forcibly assimilating them into the Turk- 
ish nation. 

Until the 1990s the Turkish gov- 
ernment denied the very existence of the 
Kurdish people, calling them “moun- 
tain Turks”. Until 1990 it was illegal to 
speak the Kurdish language in public. 
Today it is still banned from schools and 
radio stations. ite 

Over the last fifteen years 30,000 peo- 
ple have been killed, 3,000 villages 
destroyed and vast areas deliberately 
depopulated by government forces, Kur- 
dish and Turkish journalists who tried 
to report this repression or even assert 
cultural rights have been imprisoned, 
tortured or assassinated by death squads. 
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Now — with Ocalan in a Turkish jail 
— the EU is calling for a “fair trial” and 
Kurdish rights. What hypocrisy! 

Why were all EU governments, most 
of them calling themselves socialist, 
social-democratic or Labour, willing 
to hand gyer the main leader of the Kur- 
dish resistance to certain torture and 
death? Were Russia, Greece, Italy, Ger- 
many — who either expelled him or 
refused to grant him asylum after he was 
expelled from Syria last autumn — 
really afraid of the huffing and puffing 
of Turkish prime minister, Bulent Ece- 
vit? Hardly! 

The EU’s abandonment of the ele- 
mentary democratic right of asylum 
stemmed from its unwillingness to 


The Kurdish Workers Party (PKK) 
was formed 20 years ago in response 
to this persecution. It launched its 
first attack against Turkish military tar- 
gets in 1984. The PKK is distinguished 
from other Kurdish political parties in 
Iran and Iraq by its social base, which 
includes a sizeable number of workers 
and peasants. The PKK claims to have 
10,000 guerrillas and among them thou- 
sands of women. Although it has bene- 
fited from some Syrian aid, it has 
effectively relied on the organisational 
support of the Kurds in Kurdistan, in 
Turkey and abroad. 

The PKK’s ability to sustain a cam- 
paign of military struggle against the 
well-armed Turkish army has won it a 
leading position and popular support in 
both urban and rural Kurdish areas, as 
well as in the Kurdish Diaspora. While 
the Kurdish parties of Iran and Iraq were 
not able to undermine the oil-based 
financial and economic power of those 
states, the PKK has been able to strike 
at Turkey’s economy, particularly the 
vulnerable tourist industry. 

But since the launch of Operation 
Steel in 1995, when the Turkish army 
sent 35,000 troops into Kurdish areas, 
the PKK has been pushed onto the mil- 
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oppose the United States’ desire to main- 
tain Turkey as both a key base for air 
attacks on Iraq and as a guard dog for 
the oil multinationals in the Middle East 
and, potentially, in central-Asia too. 
The EU imperialist powers (with the 
exception of Britain) may not entirely 
approve of this role. They have con- 
flicting interests and different states 
which they support. But they dare not 
do anything to obstruct the USAs strat- 
egy — especially when they desperately 
need NATO and US ground troops to 
impose a settlement in Kosova. 
Additionally, if they wish to contin- 
ue to exclude Turkey from the EU (for 
economic and racist reasons) then at 
least it must not be completely alien- 


itary and political defensive. Already in 
1992, after the crushing defeat of Iraq 
by the USA, Ocalan claimed the PKK 
would settle for limited autonomy with- 
in Turkey, under the auspices of the 
Council of Europe. The PKK became 
more dependent upon Syria as its forces 
beat a retreat under the hammer blows 
of Operation Steel. This has now proven 
disastrous. 

_ It is obvious that the PKK has been 
under tremendous pressure from impe- 
rialism, from the treacherous agents of 
imperialism among the Iraqi Kurds, as 
well as from the Turkish military offen- 
sive. But it is also undeniable that the 
reliance of the PKK on the Baathist 
regime in Syria, or on Talabani’s forces 
in northern Iraq, has brought the 
PKK guerrilla campaign to an impasse. 
When Turkey massed troops on Syria's 
border last year Damascus cracked and 
so began Ocalan’s torturous journey to 
the isolated prison in the Sea of Mar- 
mara. 

The PKK advocates both a Stalin- 
ist-type “socialism” and independence 
for greater Kurdistan, and insists on 
armed struggle as the way to realise 
these objectives. The PKK swears by the 
failed strategy of “revolution by stages” 
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ated by giving Ocalan asylum. Worse, 
they have unleashed their brutal police 
squads on the Kurdish demonstrators 
in Berlin, Rome, Athens, threatened 
them with deportation to Turkey and 
banned the PKK and pro-Kurdish 
demonstrations. 

This powerful, if temporary, coali- 
tion of EU and US interests doomed 
Ocalan. His appeals for a fair trial or an 
international tribunal will fall on deaf 
ears in Washington, London, Berlin and 
Paris. | 

The imperialist democracies have all 
signed solemn declarations of universal 
and inalienable human rights which 
guarantee the right of all nations to self- 
determination. But they absolutely 









which in practice means renouncing not 
only the socialist revolution but also any 
struggle against the big Kurdish land- 
lords and for land to the poor peas- 
ants. Instead it reserved its greatest 
venom for other left forces in Kurdis- 
tan; the PKK has a shameful record of 
sectarian violence and oppression in the 
early 1990s . 

But there was always an alternative 
to dependence on Arab regimes and sec- 
tarian violence — a mass struggle in 
the cities and villages across Turkey, and 
appeals to the Turkish workers to break 
the shameful silence of most of the Turk- 
ish left on the right of the Kurds to self- 
determination. 

In order to curry favour with the EU 
during accession negotiations, the Turk- 
ish government talks about “a Kurdish 
reality” and promises economic devel- 
opment in south-eastern Turkey; but 
still will not hear of autonomy ora 
federal state let alone of their right to 
self-determination. The Kurdish mass- 
es can only escape national oppression 
if the dictatorships of the surrounding 
states are smashed. The Kurdish strug- 
gle has to be linked to the struggles of 
Iraqi, Turkish, Syrian and Iranian work- 
ers and poor peasants. 
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refuse to recognise this right for the Kur- 

dish people. The imperialists insist on 

the sanctity of the borders that their own 
statesmen drew on the map in 1920 and 

1945. 

Over the last two decades in partic- 
ular, the Kurds have suffered mass 
killings approaching genocide at the 
hands of three states: Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey. As a result of this repression 
more than half a million Kurds have 
sought refuge in Western Europe. 

This Kurdish Diaspora — despite the 
treacherous pro-imperialism of the lead- 
ers of the European labour movements — 
has no option but to turn to the rank and 
file workers and revolutionary movement. 
A massive campaign of street demon- 
strations and pickets must demand the 
halting of the show trial, the freeing of 
Ocalan and all other Kurdish prisoners of 
war and the lifting of all repressive mea- 
sures taken in EU countries against the 
Kurdish exile community. 

European workers must also fight to 
expose and remove all those in the work- 
ers’ parties responsible for collusion in 
the denial of asylum rights to Ocalan, 
his kidnapping, and the subsequent 
witch-hunt against Kurdish exiles. 
The European workers’ movement must 
actively support: 

@ The immediate and unconditional 
release of Ocalan and the granting 
to him of asylum in an EU country 
of his choice. 

@ The lifting of all bans and proscrip- 
tions on the PKK and other Kur- 
dish political organisations. 

@ The recognition of the uncondition- 
al right of asylum to Kurds fleeing 
persecution. No deportations to 
prison, torture and death. 

@ Block all arms sales to Turkey. For a 
campaign to impose workers’ sanc- 
tions against Turkey. All US troops 
and aircraft out of Turkey. Down 
with the NATO alliance! 





If the Kurds’ national aspirations are 
satisfied by real equality and social and 
political rights within each of the oppres- 
sor states then socialists must support 
this. Should self-determination lead 
them to seek an autonomous region all 
workers must assist them in securing 
this goal. 

But should the experience of oppres- 
sion and the limited and failed autono- 
my within Iraq in the past lead the Kur- 
dish masses to rally around the demand 
for a united independent Kurdistan then 
we would fight for this to take the 
form of a workers’ and peasants’ repub- 
lic. Immediately we support: 

@ The recognition of the Kurds asa _ 
nation and their right to self-deter- — 
mination — up to and including 
their right to secede from the Turk- 
ish state. 

@ All Turkish troops out of Kurdistan. 
Halt Turkish invasions on Kurdish 
areas in Syria, Iraq and Iran. For a 
workers and peasants’ militia! 

@ Down with the feudal landowners; 
land reform under workers and 
peasants’ control! 

@ No to capitalist exploitation! Work- 
ers’ control in the factories, refiner- 
ies and building sites. 
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Peace talks give Serbs green light for offensive against KLA 





as Nato observers look on 


THE SERBIAN delegation walked away 
from the Rambouillet talks with a three 
week breathing space and went 
straight back to renew the war against 
the Kosovar Albanians. For all US Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright’s 
huffing and puffing, there is little like- 
lihood that a single house will be blown 
down — at least, not on the Serb side. 

Incredibly, the imperialists accepted 
the explanation that the massing of Serb 
troops on the Kosovan border was 
simply, “winter training”. But these 
“exercises” soon became Srim reality as 
Kosovan Liberation Army (KLA) posi- 
tions in north western Kosova came 
under fire from tanks and rockets at the 
end of last month. This was despite 
NATO threats of air strikes if Serb forces 
went on the offensive or committed “dis- 
proportionate violence” or atrocities 
against civilians. 

The Butcher of Belgrade has done 
it again — another diplomatic victory for 
Slobodan Milosevic over US and British 
imperialism. 

It is a pattern we have seen time and 
again. First in Western Slavonia then in 
Bosnia, and now the forces of geno- 
cide are off the leash again. The latest 
build up of some 8,000 troops and 200 
tanks on the borders of Kosova, will rein- 
force the 25,000 plus army, paramilitary 
police and fascist irregulars who are 
presently terrifying and slaughtering 
Kosovar villagers north of the capital 
Pristina, under the very noses of the 
OSCE observers. Kosovars fear that the 


Serbs plan to partition the north west 


of the province, if the talks turn against 
them, because of its rich mineral 
deposits and Orthodox monasteries. 

The latest Serb attacks are probably 
the start of a new Spring offensive 
against the KLA — even before the far- 
cical “peace conference” is reconvened 
in mid-March. The reason given for the 
humiliating climbdown by the US and 
Britain over air strikes against the Serbs 
if they did not agree to the peace plan at 
Rambouillet was — wait for it — the 
intransigence of the Kosovars! 

And what did the victims of brutal 
oppression and pogroms refuse to do? 
They refused to hand in their weapons 
and renounce their goal of indepen- 
dence. Obviously, such people are not 
worth the “ethical sermons” of Allbright 
and Cook. The price the Kosovars 


EU AND THE KURDS 





THE GERMAN state has long sided with the Turkish 
regime against the Kurdish people. Germany is a 
massive arms supplier for Turkey. Equipment from the 
old NVA (the former East German army) was sold en 
masse to Turkey in the early 1990s for use in the war 
against the Kurds in Turkey and Northern Iraq. 

The PKK was banned in the mid-1990s as a “criminal 
organisation” (as were a number of Turkish far-left 
organisations). However, this has not broken the mass 
support for the PKK among Kurdish immigrants. Among 
the 600,000 Kurdish immigrants, the organisation has 
approximately 10,000 members and is able to mobilise 


up to 100,000 supporters. 


When Ocalan was arrested the Kurdish community 
quickly occupied the Greek embassy and the offices of 
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were expected to pay for a NATO inter- 
vention was agreement to the disar- 
mament of the KLA and a renunciation 
of their right to a referendum on the 
future of Kosova in three years time. 

At the last minute, Adem Demaci, a 
key KLA leader back in Kosova who had 
refused to even attend the talks, man- 
aged to persuade the KLA delegation 
to pull back from accepting the terms. 
Demaci was right. Agreement would 
have been nothing less than the public 
suicide of the Kosovar liberation strug- 
gle. Britain and the US used this as an 
excuse to back off from their threats to 
bomb the Serbs. 

And what had the Serb’s refused at 
the talks? Precisely the entry of NATO 
troops. Of course, revolutionaries are 
also flatly opposed to the entry of NATO 
troops, but for diametrically opposite 
reasons. The Serbs are opposed because 
they fear that NATO might hamper the 
discrimination, cultural deprivation, 
police brutality and periodic mas- 
sacres which constitute Serbian rule in 
Kosova. 

In contrast, we are opposed to their 
entry because, whatever temporary or 
partial restraint they might place on the 
Serbs, their real purpose would be to 
disarm the KLA arid abort the Kosovar 
national liberation struggle. Once the 
Kosovars disarmed they would be 
truly helpless. Even if the Serb army 
were to leave Kosova, Milosevic would 
still have a huge standing army able to 
re-enter at anytime. 

For us, in this conflict, NATO impe- 
rialism and the Serb forces are equally 
reactionary; the Serbs with an openly 
bloody face, while NATO hides behind a 
hypocritical mask of humanitarianism. 

The Serbs’ idea of a peace settlement 
is: no independence for Kosova, not now, 
not ever! They will hear of no referen- 
dum on independence for the Kosovars. 
How could they when the latter are a 90 
per cent majority and Serbs a 10 per cent 
minority? In fact, they demand a con- 
tinued Serb military/police occupa- 
tion and the dismantling of the KLA and 
are willing to recognise only a quisling 
regime in Pristina — government at 
the point of a Kalashnikov. 

For all their fine words, the Anglo- 
American imperialists have no real 
objection to this — but they do want 
the presence of 30-40,000 Nato troops. 


They realise that without some initial 
check on the Serbs’ genocidal impuls- 
es the representatives of the Albanian 
Kosovars will not be persuaded to dis- 
arm. But it is more than possible that, 
in the next few weeks, Washington and 
London will be persuaded to trim this 
presence to the extent that no effective 
force will stand against the Serbs in the 
province. 

They have already stressed that the 
NATO troops’ first task would be to 
supervise the disarming of the KLA. 
Meanwhile, most of the rest of the EU 
states are lukewarm and Russia is open- 
ly hostile to the whole project of Nato 
intervention. Like the US and Britain, 
they do not give 


of capitalism and then, at a later stage, 
they hope that he (and fascists like his 
deputy prime minister, Seselj) can be 
replaced by proper bourgeois politicians. 

Milosevic may be a tiresome ally, but 
they want Serbia as a gendarme to 
keep order, with Nato member Greece, 
in the Balkans. For this reason, the 
British and Americans will not hear of 
a further dismantling of Yugoslavia — 
despite the fact that they played a major 
role in starting the whole bloody process 
in the late 1980s. 

The utterly cynical self-interest of 
these states can be seen in their attitude 
to the principle of the self-determina- 
tion of nations. In the late 1980s, 

when _ they 
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sider disarmament. There was, and is, 
nothing for the Kosovars in Rambouil- 
let. They were wrong to go there in the 
first place and wrong to call on NATO to 
intervene. NATO is not a police force 
in the service of human rights. 

For the Kosovar movement, the 
strategy of tryirig to bring about the 
intervention of the “western democra- 
cies”— who express shock and outrage 
at the Serbian massacres — will prove to 
be self-defeating. The imperialist pow- 
ers are cynically pursuing their own 
agenda. They intend to use Milosevic to 
tie up the small nationalities of former 
Yugoslavia in landlocked mini-states 
(like Bosnia), complete the restoration 


erman state attacks Kurdis 


the Social Democratic Party and the Greens, demanding 
statements condemning the kidnapping. 
“This is terror,” raged the bourgeois media, and a 
racist campaign against the Kurds was launched. A day 
later three Kurdish protesters were shot dead by Israeli 
guards when a demonstration of 50 people tried to get 
into Israel’s embassy in Berlin. Another 14 were 
wounded in the hail of automatic gunfire. 
More than 200 Kurdish immigrants were arrested 
during the first days of the protests. In Leipzig, Berlin 
and some other cities pro-Kurdish demonstrations have 
been banned. Thousands of police have been mobilised 


to impose this anti-<iemocratic measure. 


Where demonstrations were allowed, they were huge. 
in Berlin, Stuttgart, Bremen and Hamburg the GAM 


concrete fact of brutal oppression, the 
Kosovars have not only as good, but even 
better, claims to national recognition. 

If the US and EU governments real- 
ly cared about democracy and freedom 
they could have started by recognising 
the independence of Kosova. As elec- 
tions, polls and a mass supported 
guerrilla war all indicate, this is clear- 
ly the wish of its population. For good 
measure, imperialists could have 
given the Kosovar fighters the money, 
the weapons and the training they need- 
ed to liberate themselves. 

But they did not and they will not. 
And for this reason the Kosovars can 
only rely on their own strength to win 
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(the German section of the LRC1) distributed leaflets 


their liberation. However, they can 
win allies in this struggle. They have the 
right and the duty to appeal for support 
to progressive forces around the world, 
particularly the international working 
class and all those fighting against impe- 
rialism. 

For this very reason the KLAs appeals 
to, and reliance on, US and British impe- 
rialism is a disaster. Those, like the Iraqi 
people, who have suffered and are suf- 
fering the brutal bombing of US and 
British jets, will scarcely understand 


-why Kosovars are calling for these 


very forces to attack Serbia. In the Mid- 
dle East and the Islamic world, people 
will see the Kosovars as the pliant 
tools of their own worst enemies. This 
will be true in Latin America and in Asia 
where, otherwise, there would be nat- 
ural sympathy and support for the Koso- 
vars. 

However, anyone who does not want 
to see the triumph of the Kosovars, does 
not recognise a progressive struggle 
when they see one. Those leftists, or even 
Trotskyists like the SWP or the Social- 
ist Party, who take a neutral stance 
because “both sides are nationalists”, or 
because the KLA have carried out some 
unjustified killings of Serbian villagers, 
cannot tell an oppressive from a liber- 
atory struggle. That they should lecture 
the Kosovars to wait for socialism is 
an infamous betrayal of the entire Lenin- 
ist and Trotskyist tradition. 

As for the Stalinists of the Morning 
Star, who can scarcely conceal their sup- 
port for their brother Stalinist, Milose- 
vic, let them do so openly — but there 
is a price. The price is to deck with flow- 
ers the rotting remains of Stalinism as 
it decomposes into fascism. 

Whatever the false tactics of the 
Kosovar political and military organi- 
sations, revolutionaries around the 
world must give them the maximum 
material and moral support: 

Mi Victory to the Kosovar national lib- 
eration struggle! 

@ Arms, medical supplies, food with 
no strings to the Kosovars! 

@ Lift all restrictions on KLA fund- 
raising and organising in Western 
Europe! 

i Open the borders of the EU to Koso- 
var refugees! 

HM No NATO bombing of Serbia! 
No to NATO forces in Kosova! 








and joined protests. We stand for unconditional 


German police. 


deportations. 


solidarity with the PKK and the Kurdish people against 
the German state. We call for the immediate 
legalisation of the PKK and other Kurdish and Turkish 
left wing organisations and a workers’ inquiry into the 
israeli embassy shootings and the involvement of =. 


We are for the release of all Kurdish prisoners, the 
dropping of all charges against them and an end to all 


All military aid for Turkey must be stopped now. 


We fight for full citizenship rights for all immigrants 


liberation struggle. 


and for working class solidarity with the Kurdish 


March 1999 *& 1] 








| The family is frequently 
| the focus for moral 

| panics and political 

| disputes. Recently, 

| William Hague 

| portrayed himself as the 
| real defender of the 

| traditional family, 

| promoting tax 

| incentives for married 

_ couples with children. 

| Meanwhile, Labour 

| Home Secretary Jack 

| Straw sings the praises 
| of the “stability” of the 
| married couple with 

| two kids, the style of 

| family to which we 

| should all aspire. 


apparent cross-party 


But beyond the 


| consensus, the family- 
| related policies being 

| pursued by the present 
| Labour government 

| represent an important 
| shift from the previous 
| decades. With its review 
| of the welfare state, 

| argues Helen Watson, 

| Labour is revising 

| social policy on the 

| family. 





declining birth rate. A Royal Commission was set 
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UCH OF the discussion around 
the family rests on a basic, but 
false, assumption: that the family 
is the natural, immutable way in 
which human society is organ- 
ised. The work of early anthropologists, synthe- 
sised and given political expression in Friedrich 
Engels’ brilliant work The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State, published in 
1884, demonstrated that this is simply not true. 
The family is an historical creation. It is inti- 
mately linked to the development of private 
property within human history and as such is a 





relatively recent phenomenon. 


Prior to the development of private property 
human society was organised in a variety of other 
forms. For example, more recent anthropologi- 
cal research confirming the central tenets of 
Engels’ analysis, shows the predominance of 
hunter-gatherer societies in certain pre-historic 
periods, where human beings lived together in 
large, relatively loose groupings with some 
division of labour amongst male and female but 
both sexes given equal value in terms of their 
contribution to the overall welfare of the com- 
munity. 

The second false assumption is that the base 
unit of the family has always been a heterosexu- 
al couple and their children, with the male par- 
ent playing the leading role in the family. Engels, 
however, clearly showed that the family, since the 
development of private property, has changed 
and developed, reflecting the needs of class soci- 
ety. The family in the period of feudalism bears 
little resemblance to today’s nuclear family 
with 2.4 kids. 

Engels argued that the family under capital- 
ism performs a specific role in relation to main- 
taining the exploitation of the working class and 
the continuing power of the capitalist class. 
The role of the family under capitalism is two- 
fold. The family is the means by which new work- 
ers are created. The responsibility for providing 
for children falls predominantly upon the par- 
ents. In a very practical way the parents have to 
provide food and shelter for their own children. 
Thus the family serves capitalism by ensuring 
the reproduction of labour. And, since this child- 
rearing is done in an isolated, individualistic man- 
ner, the family institution can also underpin cap- 
‘talism in an ideological way, by reinforcing the 
sense of the individual rather than the collective. 

In capitalist society, the work that takes place 
in the family is organised completely different- 
ly and separately from the rest of work. The fam- 
ily is a private area, work in it is unpaid, but it 
remains crucial to the system as a whole. 

Yet while the family plays a vital role under 
capitalism, it is also prone to contradictions 
and tensions. The role of reproducers of labour 
can at times clash with the role of the parents, in 
particular mothers, as workers. At different times 
during capitalist development the family has been 
in “crisis”. During the industrial revolution and 
the early years of modern capitalism the rampant 
search for profits meant that all available work- 
ers were used, men, women and children. No time 
or energy was left for domestic work, and the 
health of the workforce declined. Reforms were 
introduced to restrict the exploitation of the work- 
ing class through limiting work for women and 
children. 

It is this basic tension which lies behind 
New Labour’s policy on the family. 

Changes in working patterns for men and 
women — unemployment, increasing part-time 
work, demands for greater flexibility — have led 
to fundamental changes in government policy 
on the family since the end of the Second 
World War. They are linked to the creation and 
decline of the welfare state. New Labour is 
attempting to protect the family, while tailor- 
ing family policy to the current needs of capi- 
talism. 

In the period after the Second World War, there 
was talk of a crisis in the family in the same way 
as there has been for much of the past 30 years. 
In the 1940s, there was concern about the dis- 
integration in family life as a result of the war, 
mass prolonged evacuation of children, and the 
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up to address the dangers of falling population. 
By the time it reported, the country was in the 
midst of the post-war baby boom. But its rec- 
ommendations were generally popular with gov- 
ernment and complemented those of other 
rT experts”. 

The policy adopted after the war, and enshrined 
within the foundations of the welfare state by 
Beveridge, was to advocate and support women 
as full time mothers, dependent on male bread- 
winners. This was promoted through ideology 
and propaganda, including the famous work of 
John Bowlby in the 1940s. He argued that mater- 
nal deprivation was responsible for delinquency, 
and that society needed mothers to stay at home 
to nurture their children. This propaganda went 
alongside more direct changes in policy: married 
women were thrown out of work in large num- 
bers when the war ended, and nursery school 
places were closed by the thousand. 

The main policy was the provision of wel- 
fare. In his report, Beveridge wrote that women’s 
most important work for the foreseeable future 
was “to ensure the continuation of the British 
race”. He assumed that a married woman 
would not work outside the home, whether or 
not she had children and could be classified as a 
dependent for administrative purposes, with her 
benefits payable through her husband’s insur- 
ance. Any state provision that would help 
mothers to work was resisted, and an extensive 
network of “support” for the mother at home was 
developed. This included financial support 
through family allowances (later child benefit), 
and more state-led “intervention” through train- 
ing of health visitors and social workers to help 
women be good mothers. Radio and later TV pro- 
grammes, pamphlets and magazines promoted 
motherhood and good housekeeping. 

Even in the post-war period this policy came 
‘nto conflict with reality. There was a major short- 
age of labour after the war and employment of 
women was one way, alongside promoting immi- 
gration from Britain’s one-time colonies, of pro- 
viding much-needed workers. The strength of 
the ideology about women in the home was an 
obstacle to this process of recruitment. There was 
a partial resolution through encouraging women 
to work up to the birth of the first child and again 
once the children had left school, but that left a 
gap of 16 or more years when women would 
not be available for work. 

The direction of family policy is clear in the 
details of the welfare state provisions of 1948. 
National Insurance was compulsory “for all class- 
es for all purposes from cradle to grave”. Every- 
one should pay in, and then be entitled to unem- 
ployment or sickness benefit. An editorial in The 
Times in 1948 commented on the launch of the 
welfare state: 

“The new services . . . treat the individual as 
a citizen, not as a ‘pauper’, an object of charity or 
4 member of a particular social class . . . It was 
desired .. . to strengthen the bonds of human sol- 
idarity in a complex society by making all citi- 
zens without exception ‘stand on equal terms’ in 
insurance, pooling their risks, and giving every 
citizen in his weekly contribution stamp a per- 
sonal reminder of his obligations to his fellows.” 

The use of “his” is not simply old fashioned. 
It seems that all citizens from all classes did not 
include women. Married women were encour- 
aged to opt out of personal national insurance 
and rely on their husband's contributions, and 
one in three did, losing all independent entitle- 
ment to benefits and pensions. All the woman's 
national insurance contributions prior to mar- 
riage were lost unless she remained in work for 
at least half of the time between marriage and 
retirement. Widows with children were given 


benefits whereas widowers were not. The system . 


assumed, and promoted, dependence of the 
woman on her husband. At the same time, it was 
assumed that the man would be able to work and 
support his family for most of the time, need- 
ing benefits for exceptional periods of unem- 
ployment or sickness. 

In the following 50 years, reality continued to 
diverge from the principles underpinning the 
welfare state. Crucially, women’s employment 


increased dramatically, particularly for married 
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women with children. In 1951, 26 per cent of 
married women worked; this has risen to 65 
per cent. The proportion of all women of work- 
ing age in employment rose from 36 per cent in 
1951 to 67 per cent in 1995. Since 1980, much 
of this increase has been in part-time work which 
allows women to balance home and work but 
brings much needed additional income into the 
family, retains a degree of independence for 
women, and provides a flexible workforce. 

Two other major changes undermined the 
Beveridge ideal. First, the dramatic rise in 
long-term, structural unemployment, particu- 
larly for men. In 1997, one in five households had 
no one in employment. And the time people spend 
unemploymed has increased: in 1996, 67 per cent 
of people on income support had been claiming 
for over a year. Second, the way people live has 
changed, with more people living alone, fewer 
couples marrying, and an increase in lone par- 
ent households. 

In 1997, 28 per cent of households were one 
person households, 25 per cent married cou- 
ples with dependent children, 28 per cent mar- 
ried couples with no children and 19 per cent 
were lone parents and children. 

The number of children born outside mar- 
riage has increased four-fold since 1971. One in 
five families is now headed by a lone parent, up 
from 7 per cent from 25 years ago. 

Since 1979, the number of first-time mar- 
riages has halved, and the number of divorces 
has trebled. Seventy per cent of women who mar- 
ried for the first time in 1993 had cohabited with 
their future husband prior to the wedding, com- 
pared with 4 per cent in 1966. 

Fertility rates have declined in the last 30 years 
from 2.9 to 1.8 children per family. - 

Britain has the highest teenage pregnancy 
rates in Europe — 8.5 pregnancies per 1000 
women under 16. 


tion of a male earner with dependent wife 

and children is at odds with reality for a large 
proportion of the population. There have been 
some changes to benefit entitlement over the 
decades, largely as a result of pressure for equal 
rights for women. But from the perspective of 
the state, there is a problem with a massive 
growth in spending on welfare benefits, which 
has increased from around £12 billion (at 
today’s prices) in 1950, to around £98 billion in 
1998. Governments, Tory and Labour, are also 
alarmed at the decline in the “normal” family, 
and echoing Bowlby, blame this for many social 
ills. 

The response of the Tory government was dri- 
ven by ideology combined with pragmatic 
attempts at social reform to reduce state spend- 
ing. The Tories under Thatcher were committed 
to reducing the role of the state and reasserting 
the independence of the individual family. Anum- 
ber of advisers and policy units gave support to 
Thatcher’s project, attacking aspects of the 
“nanny” state and recommending that families 
be given more responsibility for looking after 
their own members. 

Ferdinand Mount, one of Thatcher's early 
advisers, launched this attack in 1983 on an 
unsuspecting group: 

“The Health Visiter, who visits mothers with 
babies is often sweet and sensitive and genuine- 
ly useful... but... her eye roams the room 
and the baby for evidence of dirt, neglect, even 
brutality. This kindly middle-aged body has at her 
ultimate disposal a Stalinist array of powers.” 

A Social Affairs Unit report in 1986 argued: 

“The expansion of the modern state has led to 
the responsibility of the family for children and 
young people being subverted by the state itself 
and by professional bodies of doctors and 
teachers whose autonomy from, that is irre- 
sponsibility to, the family, the state endorses. Fur- 
ther, the web of incentives and penalties set by 
the tax and benefit system is now firmly loaded 
against the normal (that is two-parent) family.” 

Policies were directed towards making the 
“normal” family unit more private and self-reliant. 


| is clear that a system based on the assump- 
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On childcare, for example, this was seen to be the 
responsibility of the family, not the state. Hus- 
bands and wives should sort it out for themselves. 
The famous Gillick case, where for a period of 
time doctors were told they could not provide 
contraceptives to under-16s without informing 
the parents, was part of this “family knows 
best” approach. The role of the state in relation 
to the family was to intervene where there had 
been breakdown or abuse. Financial supports 
were cut through freezing child benefit. The fam- 
ily, usually women, was also expected to care 
for other dependent relatives. 

“Whatever level of public expenditure proves 
practicable and however it is distributed, the pri- 
mary sources of support and care for elderly peo- 
ple are informal and voluntary . . . Care in the 
community must increasingly mean care by 
the community.” (Parliamentary Paper, 1981). 

Benefits to lone parents were a major source 
of concern to the Tory government. In 1948, 
the government had paid assistance to 33,000 
separated wives and 8,000 unmarried mothers. 
In 1997, income support went to 982,000 lone 
parents, about half of whom were never married. 
In 1948, it had been assumed that unmarried 
mothers were “less likely to require assistance 
- forany great length of time”, because they would 
go back to work in a month or two. In other words 
they would put their children up for adoption, 
and would neither get nor deserve the support 
given to married or widowed mothers. 

The Tories reacted to this massive growth in 
the number of single mothers with venomous 
outbursts about the irresponsibility and moral 
depravity of the women and the men involved. 
But, practically, they ended up paying out ben- 
efits to these families, which they were entitled 
to until the youngest child was 16. They then 
introduced the Child Support Act, which allowed 
the state to claw back some of that money from 
fathers. They stuck to the underlying principle 
that the two parent family, even if never married 
or divorced, should take responsibility for the 
children. 

The problem with the Tory approach to the 
family was that aside from the ideological 
offensive in defence of “normal” families, and the 
backfiring “back to basics” campaign, it did lit- 
tle to address the impact of the major changes 
that had taken place in work and the family. They 
responded to demands for greater equality for 
women with a number of reforms, including the 
introduction of separate taxation for married men 
and women in 1989, but did little else. 


" few Labour uses very similar rhetoric, 
N= is often heard applauding the “nor- 

mal” family, although stressing that they 
do not wish to discriminate against other forms 
of the family. But their policies are attempting 
to redefine the relationship between the state, 
the family and work in a way that has not been 
done since 1948. 

Labour has recognised that the increase in 
women’s paid work and the decline in male secure 
employment are not temporary but persisting 
trends. Similarly, the increasing numbers of dis- 
abled, sick and elderly people claiming benefits 
and pensions are the result of demographic 
change and the declining ability of the individ- 
ual family to absorb the costs of supporting depen- 
dants for prolonged periods. The principles under- 
lying the welfare state have to be ripped up, and 
a new set put in place. Labour’s answer, often 
repeated, is work. 

“Work for those who can; security for those 
who can’t”, said Tony Blair in March 1998 when 
the Green Paper on Welfare Reform was launched. 
“Above all, the system must change because the 
world has changed, beyond the recognition of Bev- 
eridge’s generation. The world of work has altered 
—people no longer expect a job for life... The role 
of women has been transformed. Family struc- 
tures are different.” 

Blair argues that the current system has led 
to increased poverty and inequality, while cost- 
ing the state more and more, and that there are 
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policies do nothing for women in low paid 


Labour is trying 
to create a 
system where all 
possible members 
of society work 
to help support 
themselves. 
Not surprisingly 
in this New 
Labour world of 
individual 
responsibility, 
it will be young 
working class 
women and the 
disabled who will 
be the ones who 
have to pay. 





develop “an affordable system that aids those who 
need it, helps people to help themselves”. — 

The proposed changes to benefits are now well 
known. There is pressure on everyone, single par- 
ents, long-term sick and people with disabili- 
ties to find work. For some there are explicit penal- 
ties and loss of benefit if work is not sought; for 
others, such as single mothers with young chil- 
dren, it remains largely at the level of bullying by 
a personal adviser, and through the system of a 
“single gateway to work”. The adviser is supposed 
to convince single mums that they will be better 
off in work than on benefit. 

This may sound similar to many Tory attempts 
to cut the benefit bill, but there is an important 
difference. Labour has ditched the assumption 
that it is better for mothers to stay at home 
than to work. A modern capitalist economy needs 
women available for work, and mothers are attrac- 
tive as workers as they are frequently willing to 
work part time, are generally low paid while hav- 
ing skills and experience, and make fewer 
demands for training. This change in policy is 
shown most clearly by their encouraging, and no 
doubt eventually forcing, single mothers to work. 
Labour are explicit about this: 

“Having a parent in work provides children 
with an active, valuable role model. It helps 
provide the parent with self-respect and a social 
network. And most important of all, a waged fam- 
ily is less likely to be poor and benefit-dependent 
than an unwaged one.” 

Blair has admitted to being influenced by some 
of the workfare programmes set up in the Unit- 
ed States. In certain areas, single mothers are 
forced off benefits and into low-paid jobs. Some 
are denied help with housing and are instead 
expected to live in hostels with their children, 
presumably until they can afford to support them- 
selves. In the recent debates over single moth- 
ers, the creation of hostels specifically for young, 
unmarried mothers was seriously proposed. 

Blair has referred to his proposed reforms as 
a “Third Way” in politics: “not dismantling wel- 
fare leaving it simply as a low-grade safety net for 
the destitute; nor keeping it unreformed and 
underperforming; but reforming it on the basis 
of anew contract between citizen and state, where 
we keep a welfare state from which we all bene- 
fit, but on terms that are fair and clear.” 

Citizenship is a central part of New Labour’s 
ideology. Unlike Beveridge, women are seen as 
citizens too, and therefore have responsibilities 
to work as well as rights to benefits, the NHS etc. 
Just being married and bringing up children is 
not sufficient, contributions through paid work 
are what count. At the same time, Labour are 
continuing to eliminate some of the obviously 
discriminatory rules and laws. Previously, wid- 
ows received pensions but widowers did not. Now 
both will be eligible, but the actual benefits are 
being reduced, for example where there are no 
dependent children. Legal changes mean that 
divorced women will have more access to their 
husband's pensions. 

In addition to these reforms, Labour has a 
number of specific proposals on the family. Unlike 
the Tories, Labour does see a role for the state 
in fashioning family life and childcare. There are 
a number of key proposals. Families will be “sup- 
ported” through a National Institute for Par- 
enting and the Family; telephone advice lines, 
better training for health visitors, and schools 
will run parenting classes. Child benefit is 
being increased by £2.50 per week for the old- 
est child, a substantial rise after years of falling 
value. There will be proposals to tax this for high- 
er rate tax payers, but this is proving difficult 
because it threatens to undermine independent 
taxation for women. The new Working Families 


Tax Credit is a way of offering incentives to work- . 


ing families, by guaranteeing a minimum income 
and reducing disincentives to work. 

There are a number of proposals to help lower 
paid families with the costs of childcare, includ- 
ing a tax credit of up to 70 per cent of childcare 
costs, alongside an expansion of state nursery 
places for 3 and 4 year olds, and of after-school 
provision. There are plans to allow more time off 
work for parents (the Parental Leave Directive), 
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ly work practices through limits on the work- 
ing week (the Working Week Directive). 

Tony Blair described the package as “practi- 
cal measures to support family life, to offerhelp © 
when wanted so that families can bring up © 
their children properly”. 


to a significant shift away from support 
for the male breadwinner/dependent wife 
model. However, although there is little explie- 
it in the reforms about family types, Jack Straw 
has made Labour’s support for married hetero- 
sexual families clear: 
“What we know from the evidence is that gen- =~ 
erally speaking stability is more likely to occur © 


Tes together, Labour’s plans do amount 


where the parents are married than where they © 


are not.” 2 

Some of the reforms are real attempts tosup- © 
port families and work, particularly in child- © 
care and tax allowances for the low-paid. They = 
are woefully inadequate, given the real costs of © 


, childcare compared with the low wages that many 


women are likely to earn. They are also going 
to deny women the choice of looking after their 
children themselves, because the state is likely © 
to be able to withdraw or reduce benefits, or at © 
least keep them so low as to make it difficult to 
live. 

The family has always been, and will remain, 
a problem for the capitalist state and its gov- 
ernment. Labour are attempting to address a 
problem that the Tories largely avoided. 

This century there have been repeated “scares” 
about the family falling apart, and with it social 
dislocation and potential rebellion increasing. 
Each time the state responds with an ideological = 
offensive to promote “normal” family life. But © 
the tension remains — capitalists require work- © 
ers in the public sphere to exploit. They are reluc- 
tant to pay, either through wages or taxes, suffil- © 
cient to support all those who don’t work = 
(children, disabled, pensioners, sick) and so the 
stability of the family suffers. 

Labour is trying to create a system where all 
possible members of society work to help sup- 
port themselves. Not surprisingly in this New 
Labour world of individual responsibility, it will 
be young, working class women and the disabled 
who will be the ones who have to pay. Predomi- 
nantly women workers will be forced into low- 
paid, temporary jobs and still have to juggle work 
and home commitments and at some point yet 
a new “crisis of the family” will lead to a new set 
of policies. L 

Capitalism cannot resolve the problem because ~ 
it cannot approach the family from the stand- © 
point of the needs of human beings. It shapes = 
its family policy according to its need to sustain © 
the profit system. Our alternative is to breakdown | 
that barrier between work and family, to take as 
much of the labour in the home into the public 
world of work. This would mean providing free, © 
high-quality 24-hour childcare facilities, fund- © 
ing community canteens and washing facili- | 
ties. - 
The socialisation of housework and childcare | 
is the means by which alternative social struc- © 
tures to the existing form of family —withits = 
attendant oppression of women and youth— | 
can eventually be created. But the precondition = 
for this socialisation on a truly society-wide scale, 
is the overthrow of capitalism. 
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Oliver Cromwell was 
born four hundred 
years ago. As the 
English Revolution 
unfolded in the 1640s 
Cromwell became its 
decisive leader. 
Cromwell’s memory 1s 
still so detested by 
royalty that at every 
state opening of 
Parliament his statue 
is covered to shield it 
from the monarch’s 
eyes. The entire story 
of this momentous 
revolutionary class 
struggle is consciously 
concealed in the 
official history books. 
Bill Jenkins sets the ~* 
record straight 


or 
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NGLAND IN the seventeenth centu- 
ry was ripe for revolution. Since the 
abolition of the monasteries and sep- 
aration from Rome under Henry VIII 

Baie capitalism had been growing apace. 
Particularly in the south and east of England 
capitalist merchants and landowners began to 
produce for the market. The export of wool and 
cloth to the United Provinces (Netherlands) 
expanded massively. Privateers launched a free- 
lance foreign policy in the Americas, founding 
colonies, seizing Spanish treasure and trading 
in slaves. 

Production surged in shipping, coal, iron and 
wood. On the land a class of yeoman farmers 
began to develop as the cash economy grew 
and capitalist aristocrats began the craze for 
“improving” their land, undertaking capital 
investment to increase the output of commodi- 
ties like food and wool. The enclosure of com- 
mon lands, traditionally farmed by the feudal vil- 
lage community, became widespread. The 
capitalists were the new power on the land. 

Their development was severely hindered by 
the feudal state. The nobility, church and 
monarch held political power, but they were in 
decline as a class. The import of gold and silver 
from the Americas, principally through Spain, 
had led to an inflationary crisis in the preced- 
ing century. Rents, which were fixed in perpe- 
tuity or for decades, had collapsed in value. So 
too had tithes and other traditional fines and 
taxes, now paid in money rather than goods. The 
feudal aristocracy’s sources of wealth were dry- 
ing up. 

Elizabeth I, James I and Charles I were forced 
to sell lands and titles to defend their waning 
influence against the rising bourgeoisie. A vicious 
circle ensued as each sale further undermined 
the power of the monarch it was intended to pro- 
tect. 

As the situation became more desperate the 
monarchy revived redundant feudal rights, taxes 
and fines. To counter this the bourgeoisie 





launched a struggle to establish parliamentary — 


control over taxation thereby depriving the 
monarchy, and the feudal state, of its main source 
of revenue. 

In 1637 John Hampden, a cousin of Cromwell, 
was convicted for refusing to pay Ship Money. 
This was a royal tax, notionally levied to sup- 
port the upkeep of the navy. But it was really a 
means for Charles I to secure his independence 
from Parliament. 

Hampden’s determination provoked a major 
crisis. This came to a head when a Scottish army, 
in co-operation with Hampden’s parliamentary 
opposition, invaded England in 1639. 

In April 1640, Charles called the Short Par- 
liament to resolve the crisis. But it refused to 
grant the taxes and Hampden and four other par- 
liamentary leaders were arrested. This was a dec- 
laration of war by the King on Parliament. In 
November 1640 the bourgeoisie replied, con- 
vening the Long Parliament. The English Rev- 
olution had begun. 

In its first days the feudal prerogative courts 
were abolished. Taxation without the consent 
of Parliament was declared illegal. The Earl of 
Strafford, the king’s most loyal minister, was exe- 
cuted. Bishops were excluded from the House of 
Lords and triennial Parliaments agreed. Parlia- 
ment could not be dissolved without its own con- 
sent. 

But the alliance between the big capitalists, 
aristocrats transforming themselves into cap!- 
talist landowners and an openly revolutionary 
bourgeoisie, was already beginning to crack. Par- 
liament may have agreed on the need for reform, 
but significant sections of it directly benefited 
from the king’s largesse. 

Furthermore, as the reform movement grew, 
social unrest began to break out. The protests 
against enclosures spread and the London appren- 
tices came out onto the streets. The weakening 
of English rule in Ireland led to a national rebel- 
lion. 

The bourgeoisie needed to get rid of feudal- 
ism. But many of them hoped to achieve this by 
reform. They feared that the masses of small farm- 





ers and urban artisans, whom they relied upon 
to support them against the King, might take 
things too far and demand a democracy that 
threatened the bourgeoisie’s own privileges. 

Initially, therefore, the bourgeois leaders con- 
centrated on fighting the king by parliamen- 
tary means. But without a revolutionary strug- 
gle — that is without the direct entry of the masses 
onto the stage of history, as Trotsky put it — the 
logjam could not be broken. 

Recognising this, Hampden, and other bour- 
geois radicals, brought a “Grand Remonstrance” 
to the House. It was a list of charges against 
Charles’ personal rule. Most significantly, the 
radicals printed it and circulated it to the people, 
effectively appealing to them to support it. Its 
effect was immediate and electric. 

Swords were drawn in the Commons. The 
King tried to arrest the parliamentary leaders. 
They fled to the City of London. Charles left the 
capital and headed north to rally support. In 
August 1642 civil war began in earnest. 


liamentary opposition to Charles. As MP 

for Huntingdon he moved important res- 
olutions against the king and called for the organ- 
isation of military opposition to the monarchy. 
It was as a military leader that he made his cen- 
tral and distinctive contribution. 

At the start of the war the parliamentary 
armies were in the hands of the old aristocratic 
leadership. The Commander in Chief was the Earl 
of Essex. This leadership did not want a deci- 
sive victory against the King and did not organ- 
ise to win one. They wanted compromise. The 
Earl of Manchester moaned in 1643: 

“Tf we beat the King 99 times yet he is King 
still, but if the King beat us once, we shall all be 
hanged.” 

Cromwell replied: 

“My Lord, if this be so, why did we take up 
arms at first?” 

From the outset Cromwell followed a quite 
different policy. He organised a revolutionary 
army which rested on the “middling sort of 
people”, the yeomanry, the small capitalist farm- 
ers who wanted to rip the roots of feudalism 
out of the ground: 

“T had rather have a plain russet-coated cap- 
tain that knows what he fights for and loves what 
he knows than what you call a gentleman and 
is nothing else.” 

Religious radicals, whose extreme Protestant 
faith expounded revolutionary democratic ideals 
~ Brownists, Anabaptists, the Independents — 
flocked to Cromwell’s banner. Inevitably his bold 
policy, and his willingness to mobilise the mass- 
es, brought Cromwell into direct conflict with 
the aristocratic leadership of the Parliamentary 
armies. 

Cromwell came to the head of the “win the 
war party” and in the first purge of the revolu- 
tion this party moved to establish control over 
the entire parliamentary army. In April 1645 Par- 
liament adopted the Self Denying Ordinance. 
This prevented any member of the House from 
holding a command in the army. It was a risky 
policy. Cromwell himself lost his rank but the 
Ordinance successfully removed the aristocrat- 
ic leadership who feared a social revolution. In 
the words of Essex: 

“Posterity will say that to deliver them from 
the yoke of the King we have subjugated them 
to that of the common people.” 

In June 1645, on the eve of the battle of Nase- 
by, Cromwell was re-appointed Lieutenant Gen- 
eral. Sir Thomas Fairfax was the new Comman- 
der in Chief. Their New Model Army was by 
now the powerhouse of the revolution. The great 
strength of the Cromwellian army lay in its 
cavalry. They displayed an unmatched discipline 
and will to defeat the royalists. Cromwell is alleged 
to have said: 

“That if the King chanced to be in the body of 
the enemy that he was to charge, he would as 
soon discharge his pistol upon him as at any other 
private person.” tg So 


CC romwell was a central figure in the par- 
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Unlike the royalist cavalry, when the Ironsides 
charged they did not chase their opponents across 
the fields in pursuit of glory and loot; they 
regrouped to charge again, each charge being 
directed towards winning the battle. This gave 
them devastating power and enabled them to win 
the battle of Naseby, the decisive victory which 
destroyed the royalist forces. 

But victory divided the victors. Parliament, 
the bastion of the bourgeoisie and “improving” 
aristocrats, remained fearful of the revolution- 
ary democratic movement the war had unleashed. 
And in the army the “middling sort of people” 
who supported democratic ideals were organised 
and conscious of their power. After all it was they 
who had destroyed the King’s forces. 

On 18 February 1647, Parliament resolved to 
disband the army without payment of their 
arrears of pay, or even indemnity against actions 
carried out in pursuit of the war. They were 
ordered to enlist for an army for Ireland with new 
officers loyal to the Presbyterian majority in Par- 
liament. The Presbyterians — the “party” of bour- 
geois order in the new regime — passed a Decla- 
ration of Dislike which denounced those who 
opposed the “relief” of Ireland as “enemies of the 
state.” The Presbyterian Parliamentary majori- 
ty had “so much malice towards the army as 
besots them”, Cromwell wrote to Fairfax in March 
1647. 

The revolution now enters its second and deci- 
sive phase. The army mutinied and elected del- 
egates from every unit called Agitators. The influ- 
ence of the revolutionary democratic movement 
in the army, the Levellers, began to grow dra- 
matically. Led by John Lilburne, who had been 
imprisoned by Charles I, the Levellers represented 
the extreme left wing of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion. And they recognised that the New Model 
Army was the decisive means of defending and 
extending that revolution. 

Under Leveller influence the Agitators 
denounced the Irish expedition as a “design to 
ruin and break this army to pieces.” Parliament 
responded to this by imprisoning Ensign Nicholls, 
a delegate sent to explain the army’s concerns. 

The military MPs, Skippon, Ireton, Fleetwood 
and Cromwell, were directed to pacify the 
army. Quickly realising the impossibility of their 
task the high command, or Grandees as they were 
known, threw in their lot with the Agitators. 
On 1 June, probably with Cromwell’s consent, 
Cornet Joyce seized the King, who was at that 
time imprisoned at Oxford. Fairfax explained their 
dilemma: 

“T am forced to yield to something out of order, 
to keep the army from disorder, or worse 
inconveniences.” 

The General Council of the army was found- 
ed in July 1647 consisting of two officer and 
two Agitator delegates per regiment. 

At a general rendezvous (mass meeting) of 
the army at Newmarket a Solemn Engagement 
was passed which agreed that the army would 
not disband until its demands had been met. The 
army began its advance on London. At this point 
Cromwell remained in favour of a monarchy: 

“No man could enjoy their lives and estates 
quietly without the King had his rights.” 

He entered into negotiations with Charles. 
But to no effect. Charles would not compromise. 
Meanwhile the Agitators insisted on the occu- 
pation of London. As the army drew near Par- 
liament split with 57 MP8 joining the army. Lon- 
don was occupied on 6 August. 

Cromwell was still hopeful of doing a deal with 
the King. With Ireton and Lambert he drew up 
the Heads of Proposals. This proposed a consti- 
tutional monarchy. It represented the demands 
of the army high command and as such it 
described the limits to which the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie, represented by Cromwell, were pre- 
pared to go. 

It was opposed by the alternative Leveller con- 
stitution, the Agreement of the People. This pro- 
posed a revolutionary democratic constitution: 
universal male suffrage (barring servants and 
wage labourers), annual parliaments, disestab- 
lishment of the church, abolition of tithes and 
a republic. 
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Debated at a General Council in Putney 
1647 this constitution was fiercely opposed by 
Cromwell and Ireton. But in spite of their 
intervention its central element, the extension 
of the franchise, was passed. A general rendezvous 
of the army was called. Something had to be done 
to curtail the radical democratic movement. Four 
days before the expected rendezvous it was. 

On 11 November the King escaped from 
custody. He fled into the arms of Cromwell’s 
cousin, the newly appointed governor of the 
Isle of Wight. There is only circumstantial evi- 
dence of Cromwell's part in the escape but it was 
nevertheless very convenient and the Grandees 
quickly took advantage of it. Instead of one, 
they called three rendezvous. They used the 
fact of the King’s escape as-a means of pleading 
for military unity and discipline and an end to 
mutinies. 

Fairfax drafted a remonstrance promising to 
take up the issue of pay arrears and indemnity. 
At the same time radical army dissidents were 
killed or jailed. The bulk of the troops respond- 
ed to Fairfax’s pleas and order was restored. When 
the King rejected a proffered compromise and 
re-commenced military action the army once 
more rallied to Cromwell’s call for unity. 

Parliament itself voted for no further nego- 
tiations with the King. After a series of swift 
victories the second civil war was quickly won by 
the end of 1648. In close co-operation with the 
Levellers, Ireton and the Council of Officers 
brought forward their demands, a Remonstrance, 
to Parliament. 

Most importantly it replaced the constitu- 
tional monarchy with a “supreme council of par- 
liament” and described the King as being guilty 
of the “highest treason among men... guilty of 
all the innocent blood spilt thereby.” Pride ’s Purge 
followed, it excluded all those MP s who contin- 
ued to oppose the army’s demands. Cromwell 
only arrived from the North the day after the 
purge although he approved of the action. 

The next two months saw a re-run of the 
debates around the Agreement of the People 
rehearsed at Putney 18 months before. Once again 
the Grandees were unable to win the majority 
of the army to their more moderate constitution 
and against the Leveller demands. However, these 
debates ran alongside the trial of the King which 
opened on January 20 1649. 

Cromwell showed no equivocation. When 
Algernon Sidney questioned the validity of the 
tribunal he responded, “T tell you I will cut off his 
head with the crown on it.” He wrote the order 
for the King’s execution and on Tuesday 30 Jan- 
uary 1649, after the deed was done, William 
Hewlett, the second executioner, held the royal 
head up to the assembled crowd and proclaimed: 
“Behold the head of a traitor.” The monarchy was 
abolished in March along with the House of Lords. 

The execution of the King meant, however, 
that the Grandees had no reason to continue their 
alliance with the Levellers. While the revolu- 
tionary bourgeoisie were prepared to destroy the 
power of the feudal aristocracy, church and King 
they could not tolerate a more widespread or thor- 
ough-going democracy. Any extension of the fran- 
chise beyond the very limited property qualifi- 
cations acceptable to them would have posed 
an immediate threat to capitalist property, to the 
social stability they required as a pre-requisite 
for their economic development. 


becoming clear. A series of Leveller pam- 

phlets were produced denouncing the 
Grandees for their refusal to implement the Agree- 
ment of the People. The widespread support these 
demands generated within the army and partic- 
ularly on the London streets prompted the 
leaders of the new order to arrest Lilburne and 
other Leveller leaders. Repressive measures lim- 


T« limits of the bourgeois revolution were 


‘iting democratic aia in the army were intro- 


duced. | 
The time had come to destroy the left wing of 
the proluien and call a halt t to the reforms it 
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The execution of 
the King meant 
that the 
Grandees had no 
reason to 
continue their 
alliance with the 
Levellers. While 
the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie were 
prepared to 
destroy the 
power of the 
feudal aristocracy, 
church and King 
they could not 
tolerate a more 
widespread or 
thorough-going 
democracy 
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was pushing forward. Once again it was the ques- 
tion of Ireland which brought the crisis to a head. 
The Levellers opposed the dispatch of an army to 
Ireland. Firstly because they supported the right 
of Ireland to self determination and freedom of 
religion, but more importantly because they 
understood that the army was the only guaran- 
tee of the implementation of their own democ- 
ratic programme in England. Its withdrawal and 
the suppression of the democratic rights won by 
its rank and file would end any prospect of the 
continuation of the revolution. 

A mutiny broke out in four regiments. How- 
ever, the rebellion lacked coherent leadership and 
after a series of skirmishes, culminating at Bur- 
ford, the Leveller revolt was defeated. Four of 
its leaders were shot. The bourgeoisie well under- 


stood the significance of this event. Cromwell. 


and Fairfax were rewarded with a feast from the 
City of London and degrees from the royalist city 
of Oxford. 

In August the re- -conquest of Ireland was 
begun. The fruits of the bourgeois revolution 
were already evident. Now that its representa- 
tives were in power, the City of London showed 
no hesitation in providing all the necessary 
resources required to mount the invasion. Ina 
brutal campaign Cromwell quickly and violent- 
ly subdued the Irish resistance so as to discour- 
age future rebellion. At Drogheda around 2,800 
of the 3,000 defenders were massacred. After the 
siege of Wexford up to 2,000 of its inhabitants 
were butchered by the English forces. Cromwell 
pronounced: 

“T am persuaded that this is a righteous judge- 
ment of God upon these barbarous wretches, who 
have imbrued their hands in so much innocent 
blood, and that it will tend to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood for the future, which are satisfac- 
tory grounds to such actions, which otherwise 
cannot but work remorse and regret.” 

Ireland was the first English colony, but 
Cromwell still needed to secure the English bor- 
der against the Scots in the North. In July 1650 
Cromwell launched the invasion of Scotland. 
Ina brilliant attack on the Scottish army at Dun- 
bar, where his forces were outnumbered two to 
one, Cromwell smashed his enemy. Victory was 
complete when Cromwell permitted Charles II 
to re-enter England with a Scottish army and 
march to Worcester, so separating his forces from 
their base of support before crushing them. 

Cromwell now turned his attention towards 
the aggressive foreign policy demanded by 
English capital. The Navigation Act of October 
1651 excluded foreign ships from carrying 
English goods or trading with English colonies. 
This was aimed at undermining the Dutch 
monopoly of the carrying trade. After England’s 
offer of union with the United Provinces was 
rejected, England went to war with the Dutch. 

But every step towards the total triumph of 
the bourgeois revolution undermined Cromwell’s 
own position. The removal of the foreign threat 
encouraged the conservative bourgeois who want- 
eda return to lower levels of taxation and the abo- 
lition of the standing army. Cromwell’s victories 
over the left wing, both outside and within the 
army itself, meant that he had an ever more nar- 
row base of support for his rule. Increasingly he 
relied upon military dictatorship alone. 

In 1653 Cromwell dismissed the remnants of 
the Long Parliament, the Rump. It was replaced 
with the army-nominated Barebones Parliament. 
The Barebones Parliament undertook the re- 
organisation of the state administration begun 
with the execution of the King. 

Cromwell did not smash the existing machine, 
he perfected it for bourgeois rule. A permanent 
civil service was established and a series of 
committees brought into place to oversee the 
running of government policy. Cromwell could 
not accept the radical proposals of army Bare- 
bones MPs for the abolition of tithes so, in Decem- 
ber 1653, the Barebones Parliament was dis- 
missed. The following day Cromwell was 
proclaimed Lord Protector. 

His regime now leaned ever more towards the 
constitutional monarchists who had led the bour- 
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geois revolution at the start and whose ideas 
Cromwell had supported 1 in the Heads of Pro- 
posals. 

Direct military rule replaced the Barebones 
Parliament and from 1655-58 England was ruled 
by the Major Generals, with only the most enfee- 
bled form of nominated parliament. 

There was no question that this was a bour- 


geois government. But the bourgeoisie remained — 


concerned by the still aroused democratic aspi- 
rations of the masses they had relied upon to win 
the civil war for them. They remembered only 
too well how the army had threatened a far more 
radical revolution only a few years before and 
could not tolerate the exceptionally high cost of 
taxation required to maintain a standing army. 

To remove this danger Cromwell was offered 
the crown in 1657. He rejected it under pressure 
from the army, but the offer itself from key mem- 
bers of Britain’s new ruling elite signified the 
extent of the unfolding counter-revolution against 
the radical democracy of the English Revolution. 

With Cromwell’s death in 1658 and a palace 
revolution against his son and successor, Richard 
— backed by a purged and conservative army led 
by an ex-royalist general, Monck — the way was 
clear for the bourgeoisie to put a final stop to the 
democratic impetus of their own revolution. In 
May 1660 Parliament recalled Charles II to the 
throne and the democratic movements that flow- 
ered during the revolution were crushed by a 
reign of brutal repression. 

But this political counter-revolution proceeded 
on the basis of a social order that had been 
firmly consolidated by the revolution. Feudalism 
had been destroyed, and while the existence of 
the monarchy itself was the most powerful 


reminder of the limits of the revolution, the path | 


had been cleared for the dramatic development 
and expansion of British capitalism over the next 
two centuries. 

Oliver Cromwell personified the revolution 
that made this possible. Capitalism was born in 
a violent struggle between living social classes. 
Its birth is proof positive of something that today’s 
bourgeoisie desperately seek to deny —that human 
progress is driven forward by revolutionary class 
struggle. 

In remembering Cromwell we remember this 
lesson of history and we remind capitalism that 
as it was born, so it will perish — by revolution. 
This time, however, the revolution will not only 
be made by the masses, it will also be made in 
their own interests. It will be a working class, 
socialist revolution. 
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CAPITALISM is an anarchic and crisis-ridden 
economic system based on production for profit. - 
We are for the expropriation of the capitalist class 
and the abolition of capitalism. We are for its 
replacement by socialist production planned to 
satisfy human need. Only the socialist revolution 
and the smashing of the capitalist state can achieve 
this goal. Only the working class, led by a 
revolutionary vanguard party and organised into 
workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead 
such a revolution to victory and establish the 

‘dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no peaceful, 
parliamentary road to socialism. 


THE LABOUR PARTY is not a socialist party. It is 
a bourgeois workers’ party—bourgeois in Its 
politics and its practice, but based on the working 
class via the trade unions and supported by the 
mass of workers at the polls. We are for the 
building of a revolutionary tendency in the Labour 
Party, in order to win workers within those 
organisations away from reformism and to the 


THE TRADE UNIONS must be transformed by a 


ai. _ rank and file movement to oust the reformist 


bureaucrats, to democratise the unions and win 
them to a revolutionary action programme based 
on a system of transitional demands which serve as 
a bridge between today’s struggles and the socialist 
revolution, Central to this is the fight for workers’ 
control of production. We are for the building of 
fighting organisations of the working class—factory 
committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 


OCTOBER 1917: The Russian revolution 
established a workers’ state. But Stalin destroyed 
workers’ democracy and set about the reactionary 
and utopian project of building “socialism in one 
country”. In the USSR, and the other degenerate 
workers’ states that were established from above, 
capitalism was destroyed but the bureaucracy 
excluded the working class from power, blocking 
the road to democratic planning and socialism. The 
parasitic bureaucratic caste has led these states to 
crisis and destruction. We are for the smashing of 
bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political 
revolution and the establishment of workers’ 
democracy. We oppose the restoration of capitalism 
and recognise that only workers’ revolution can 
defend the post-capitalist property relations. In 
times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ 
states against imperialism. Stalinism has 
consistently betrayed the working class. The 
Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances 
with the bourgeoisie (popular fronts) and their 
stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible 
defeats on the working class world-wide. These 
parties are reformist. 


SOCIAL OPPRESSION is an integral feature of 
capitalism systematically oppressing people on the 
basis of of race, age, sex, or sexual orientation. We 
are for the liberation of women and for the building 
of a working class women’s movement, not an “all 
class” autonomous movement. We are for the 
liberation of all of the oppressed. We fight racism 
and fascism. We oppose all immigration controls. 
We fight for labour movement support for black 
self-defence against racist and state attacks. We are 
for no platform for fascists and for driving them out 
of the unions. 


IMPERIALISM is a world system which oppresses 
nations and prevents economic development in the 
vast majority of third world countries. We support 
the struggles of oppressed nationalities or countries 
against imperialism. We unconditionally support 
the Irish Republicans fighting to drive British 
troops out of Ireland. But against the politics of the 
bourgeois and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight 
for permanent revolution—working class leadership 
of the anti-imperialist struggle under the banner of 
socialism and internationalism. In conflicts 
between imperialist countries and semi-colonial 
countries, we are for the defeat of the imperialist 
army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal of British troops. 
from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with 
pacifist pleas but with militant class struggle 
methods including the forcible disarmament of 
“our own’ bosses. 


WORKERS POWER is a revolutionary 
communist organisation. We base our programme 
and policies on the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky, on the revolutionary documents of the 
first four congresses of the Third International and 
the Transitional Programme of the Fourth 
International. Workers Power is the British Section 
of the League for a Revolutionary Communist 
International. The last revolutionary International 
(the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51. The 
LRC1 is pledged to fight the centrism of the 
degenerate fragments of the Fourth International 
and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist International 
and build a new world party of socialist revolution. 
If you are a class conscious fighter against 
capitalism; if you are an internationalist—join us! 
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dal to hit the Genetically Modi- 
fied (GM) food industry broke 
last month. But it’s not just the poten- 
tial health risks that leave a nasty taste 
in the mouth. New Labour have shown 


: Ta FIRST major political scan- 


| themselves to be as corrupt as the 


Tories, when it comes to choosing 


| between food safety and capitalist prof- 
its 


The recent debate was sparked off by 
a group of scientists in Aberdeen who 


| claimed that their colleague, Dr Arpad 


Pusztai, was unfairly dismissed last year 
after publishing research into the effects 
of eating GM foodstuffs. His experiments 
on rats had revealed damage to their 
immune system, brains and stomach 
lining after being fed on GM potatoes. 

Very quickly the scandal became 
more than just a scientific debate. Tony 


Blair, rather than take seriously possi- 


ble risks to public health, proved him- 
self to be an admirer of the tactics of the 
Tory ex-Minister of Agriculture John Sel- 


| wyn Gummer by declaring that GM food 


is completely safe, he eats it and is happy 
for his family to eat it. Has Blair really 


learnt nothing at all after the BSE scan- 


dal mired the Tories in sleaze and dev- 
astated the British beef industry? 

The truth is that this “Frankenstein 
Food” scandal proves a long-held social- 
ist belief: that parliamentary democra- 
cy isa “facade” to conceal the real power 
in society which lies in the hands of 
the bosses, the multinationals and the 


| state apparatus that defends them. 


Since Labour came to power they 
have had 81 meetings with multina- 
tionals promoting GM foods and Mon- 
santo, one of the world’s seven biggest 


| corporations and already making super 
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profits out of GM foods, sponsored last 
years’ Labour Party conference. 

The most blatant evidence of the 
influence of capitalist profiteers over the 
government comes in the shape of Lord 
Sainsbury — a minister at the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry and a mem- 
ber of the government’s biotechnology 
committee. This “man of complete 
integrity” as Jack Cunningham describes 
him, has a £1 billion shareholding in the 
family firm that is most actively pro- 
moting GM foods on the high street; he 
set up a foundation which spent mil- 
lions researching the profit-making 
potential of GM foods; his firm controls 
worldwide rights to one of the key gene 
modification processes; he sits on the 
very committee that makes decisions 
about whether such foods are safe for 
the rest of us to eat and whether plant- 
ing GM crops is a risk to the environ- 
ment. 

Any brain-damaged rat would seri- 
ously question Lord Sainsbury's objec- 
tivity — but not Tony Blair. After an 
embarrassing two weeks of calls for sack- 
ings and the banning of GM crops, the 
government reluctantly agreed toa 
moratorium on GM food production 
in the UK for one year. But imports are 
still allowed, and Lord Sainsbury, cru- 
cial to the pro-business image of New 
Labour, remains in the government. 

If anyone is still worried about the 
uncertainties surrounding GM food they 
would do well to remember that the 
House of Commons cafeteria was one of 
the first to ban GM food products! 

The food industry is the biggest con- 
sumer industry there is, and while 
representatives of multinationals such 
as Monsanto, Zeneca and Dupont are on 








the research bodies and fund the labo- 
ratories and university departments we 
will never really know what the risks 
relating to eating or growing GM foods 
are. 
The Rowett Institute in Aberdeen 
that sacked Dr Pusztai receives hundreds 
of thousands in funding from Monsan- 
to—his ousting is a clear warning to any 
scientists considering blowing the whis- 
tle on research that threatens multi- 
national profits in the future. 

Even if the government brings in 
controls to try and limit risks to health 
or environmental damage, the multi- 
nationals can afford to ignore them if 
they choose to. In Lincolnshire last 
month a court found that Monsanto 
failed to stick to regulations governing 
the experimental growth of GM crops. 
In the first case of its kind in Britain the 
company pleaded guilty to failing to pro- 
vide a proper barrier between GM mod- 
ified oilseed rape and surrounding crops, 
thereby allowing pollen from the exper- 
imental crop to be released into the envi- 
ronment. 

So how did the court decide to pun- 
ish Monsanto for this blatant breach of 
regulations? By imposing a fine of 
£17,000. Monsanto’s turnover last 
year was £5.4 billion! 

The US government is also mired 
in corruption over GM foods — Clinton 
was backed in his 1996 re-election cam- 
paign with very large sums of money 
from big business, millions of which 
came from Monsanto and the other GM 
food multinationals. In addition, the GM 
food companies successfully “planted” 
ex-employees into the US Food and Drug 
Administration, who then had the task 
of reviewing those companies’ safety 
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New Labour’s genetically modified ministers 


In the pockets of 
the food bosses 


records. 

Socialists have a duty to expose the 
claims of Clinton and Blair that they 
want to see an end to world hunger, or 
a more environmentally safe agri- 
business as bare-faced lies. 

Of course, humans have always 
altered foodstuffs, from the cross breed- 
ing and selection of animals, to con- 
trolling chemical reactions in bakeries. 
We do not reject the genetic modifica- 
tion of plants or animals. But we do sup- 
port a moratorium on all GM food pro- 
duction in the UK, because the absence 
of independent workers’ inspection and 
control over such processes means they 
will be abused by capitalists seeking 
genetically enhanced profits at our 
expense. 

Genetic engineering does have enor- 
mous potential benefits in the realms of 
medical progress, and could be useful 
in improving food production. But only 
really independent research under the 
control of the working class will enable 
us to find out how safe it is. 

The real issue behind the Franken- 
stein Food of the twenty-first century is 
not the science. It is the political engi- 
neering of the Blair and Clinton admin- 
istrations by a powerful wing of the rul- 
ing class, intent on gaining a world 
monopoly of the food industry. And once 
again the Labour government has shown 
its complete incapacity, and unwill- 
ingness, to stand up to the interests of 
big business. 

We say: 

@ Sack Sainsbury now! 

@ For workers’ control of a nation- 
alised food industry, with no com- 
pensation to Monsanto’ or any 
other of the food for profit bosses! 
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